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January  1,  1965 


Honorable  Tim  Babcock 
Governor,  State  of  Montana 

Dear  Governor  Babcock: 

This  biennial  report  from  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  is 
respectfully  submitted.  The  materials  in  this  report  recount  some  of  the 
areas  of  activity  of  this  agency  during  the  past  two  years.  The  Department 
is  constantly  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  many  activities  which  come  before  the  coordinator  each  day.  The 
measure  of  importance  of  a  problem  is  based  on  the  value  of  the  solution 
to  the  Indian  people  who  are  faced  with  the  problem  and  the  value  to  the 
State  of  Montana  in  helping  the  state  solve  its  problems  arising  from  the 
Indian  population  in  the  state. 

THE  PROBLEM 

Our  first  interest  is  the  size  of  the  Montana  Indian  population. 

There  are  seven  Indian  reservations  in  Montana  with  an  enrolled  population 
of  approximately  25,000  people.  There  are  about  3  million  acres  of 
tax-exempt  Indian  land  on  these  reservations.  These  statistics  come 
most  accurately  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  because 
this  is  the  only  agency  which  keeps  accurate  data  in  regard  to  Indian 
reservations.  Kindly  refer  to  the  following  tables  for  official  data. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  picture  of  the  trends  in  Indian  population 
growth  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  Sandia  Corporation  which  operates 
in  Arizona  and  indicates  trends  and  problems  coming  up  in  the  future. 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  population  explosion,  it  is  something  as 
f ollows : 

There  are  about  three  billion  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  today. 

In  1335  there  was  one  billion.  So  it  took  from  the  beginning  of  man  until 
1835  to  put  a  billion  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  During  the  next  100 
years  a  far,  far  shorter  period  of  time  by  1935  there  were  2  billion 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  By  1961  just  26  years  later  or  one- 
fourth  the  preceding  period  of  time  there  were  3  billion  people  on 
earth.  Extrapolating  this  growth  pattern  in  1975  there  will  be  4 
billion  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  By  following  the  same  statistical 
pattern  there  will  be  10  billion  on  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  year 
2000.  By  extrapolating  ahead  for  the  next  1,500  years,  about  the  extent 
of  time  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  until  the  present  day,  there 
will  be  one  person  for  every  square  foot  of  land  and  sea  covering  the 
surface  of  the  earth  barring  nuclear  warfare,  pestilence  or  famine. 

Many  Indian  populations  on  our  reservations  have  increased  more 
rapidly  than  has  been  described  here  by  Mr.  M.  A.  McCutchen,  Sandia 
Corporation  in  his  study  of  population  growth.  The  Navajo  has  increased 
ten  fold  during  the  last  century.  This  brings  the  population  from  8,500 
in  1860  to  about  100,000  during  1965.  Here  the  population  explosion  is 
far  greater  than  most  of  the  world.  Population  growths  on  many  reservations 
are  quite  similar. 


The  problem  brought  about  by  population  explosion  forces  us  to  change 
our  cultural  habits  and  our  thinking  to  provide  for  food,  goods,  trans¬ 
portation,  communication  and  the  problems  connected  with  distribution 
to  meet  the  needs  of  people. 

One  of  the  outgrowths  of  this  population  growth  is  the  amount  of 
unemployment  or  poverty  among  a  portion  of  our  population.  Many  students 
of  the  problem  tell  us  that  this  growth  is  due  to  the  lack  of  education 
training  for  our  young  people  in  a  productive  life.  This  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  Drop-Out  group  from  our  schools.  The  statement 
is  often  made,  ’’the  poor,  we  will  always  have  with  us.”  The  Merriam 
Survey  study  made  in  1928  by  the  Brookimgs  Foundation  of  Indian  people 
stated  in  a  brief  manner  that  the  standard  of  living  among  Indian 
people  was  below  the  average  of  the  general  public,  the  health  level 
was  below  the  average,-  the  income  was  below  the  average  income  in  the 
United  States  and  the  education  level  was  below  the  average  education 
level  in  the  United  States.  This  situation  still  exists.  Recent 
conferences  have  been  held  to  study  this  situation.  The  federal  government 
has  referred  to  the  problem  as  the  poverty  group.  Reports  on  the  recent 
conference  in  Washington,  D.C.  indicate  that  soundest  approach  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  through  education.  This  will  be  a  new  type 
of  education  and  an  effort  must  be  made  to  eliminate  dropouts  from 
school  at  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  of  age.  These  youngsters  cannot 
find  a  place  in  society  to  provide  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  themselve 
They  are  to  be  placed  on  youth  training  camps  according  to  present  plans. 
Their  training  will  be  vocational  and  skill  training.  Without  this  type 
of  education  and  technical  training  these  youngsters  will  be  misfits 
and  there  is  no  place  for  them  in  this  economic  world.  The  demand  for 
common  labor  has  practically  disappeared.  The  big  demand  is  for  skilled 
technicians  who  can  operate  automation  machines.  This  type  of  operation 
is  based  upon  education  in  such  areas  as  are  found  in  high  schools  of 
today. 

The  problem  facing  of  young  people  today  stems  from  the  rapid  growth 
of  population.  Most  young  people  are  going  to  have  to  compete  on  the 
open  labor  market.  The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  in  a  report 
”The  Challenge  of  the  Sixties”  makes  the  statement  that  the  greatest 
need  for  manpower  in  the  future  will  be  for  Professional  and  Technical 
Personnel  which  will  expand  407o  during  this  decade,  next  will  be  Clerical 
and  Sales  workers  which  will  increase  about  24%.  Proprietors,  Managers 
and  skilled  workers  will  increase  about  23%  each  while  semiskilled  will 
increase  about  18%.  There  will  be  no  need  for  any  increase  in  unskilled 
people  more  than  we  have  now.  We  shall  need  fewer  farmers  as  machines 
are  taking  over  the  labor  that  people  are  performing. 

The  problems  confronting  Indian  people  first  come  from  the  population 
explosion  on  reservations  which  do  not  have  the  resources  to  support  the 
large  population  and  the  lack  of  employment.  There  must  be  studies  and 
plans  for  better  utilization  of  the  resources  available  on  Indian 
reservations  which  will  improve  the  economy  and  a  greater  effort  should 
be  made  to  bring  more  employment  to  reservation  through  the  stimulation 
of  industrial  development. 
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The  lack  of  educational  background  makes  the  relocation  of  employables 
more  difficult.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  a  relocation  program 
for  of f -reservation  employment  but  the  number  of  suitable  applicants  is  not 
as  great  as  hoped  for.  The  problems  center  around  the  lack  of  training 
and  qualifications  for  employment  in  our  industrial  centers.  There  is 
little  demand  for  unskilled  labor.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  a 
vocational  training  program  which  sends  interested  applicants  to  vocational 
training  schools  all  over  the  United  States.  The  success  of  this  program 
is  recognized  but  the  problems  center  around  the  lack  of  educational 
background.  This  problem  originates  with  the  drop-outs  from  schools  by 
youngsters  14  to  18  years  of  age  before  they  have  acquired  the  background 
for  advanced  training.  A  good  share  of  this  dropout  problem  has  its 
origin  from  poor  school  attendance.  School  attendance  needs  study  and 
improvement  to  solve  employment  improvement. 

A  study  of  Charts  I,  II  and  III  will  help  give  a  broader  picture  of 
the  problem. 
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From  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
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TABLE  III 

EDUCATION  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  IN  MONTANA  SCHOOLS  —  1962-1963 


COORDINATOR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


CHAPTER  I 

The  introduction  relates  some  of  the  problems  which  must  be  solved. 

How  can  the  State  of  Montana  participate  in  the  solution  of  these  problems 
and  the  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living?  Legislature  took  cognizance 
of  this  situation  15  years  ago  through  the  passage  of  the  law  providing 
for  a  state  department  of  Indian  Affairs  with  a  Coordinator  in  charge. 
Practically  every  state  government  agency  renders  some  service  to  Indian 
people  of  Montana.  The  State  Coordinator  becomes  aware  of  these  services 
and  makes  an  effort  to  help  coordinate  the  services  which  arise  from  the 
duplication  of  federal  and  state  agencies.  The  state  has  a  definite 
responsibility  to  avoid  the  duplication  of  state  services  with  federal 
services  and  enter  into  competition  with  the  federal  agencies. 

The  Biennial  Report  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the 
State  of  Montana  should  review  the  intent  and  purposes  of  this  agency  as 
spelled  out  by  Montana  legislature.  The  office  was  created  by  House 
Bill  No.  221  xtfhich  was  introduced  by  David  Higgins,  Representative  from 
Glacier  County  during  the  1951  session  of  Montana  Legislature. 

Mr.  Higgins,  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  and  former 
employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  philosophized  that  many  of  the 
activities  pertaining  to  the  progress  of  Indian  economic  life  would  be 
more  effective  if  it  were  moved  to  a  level  closer  to  the  people  and 
removed  from  the  federal  level  where  this  administration  is  extremely 
involved  in  federal  bureaucracy.  He  argued  that  this  approach  was  more 
democratic  and  more  acceptable  to  Indian  people.  He  felt  that  the  Indian 
people  should  have  a  greater  voice  in  their  government  and  the  experience 
of  government  would  develop  better  citizenship  among  Indian  people  and 
give  them  more  initiative  in  developing  their  own  economic  progress. 

It  would  fit  in  more  effectively  with  the  philosophy  that  Indian  people 
could  show  more  effective  improvement  in  economic  life  when  lifting  them¬ 
selves  by  their  own  bootstraps. 

HOUSE  BILL  110.  221 
Introduced  by  Higgins 

A  BILL  FOR  All  ACT  ENTITLED:  "AH  ACT  DECLARING  THAT  IT  IS  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
POLICY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA  TO  FOSTER  A  PROGRAM  DESIGNED  TO  PERMIT  THE 
INDIAN  CITIZENS  OF  MONTANA  TO  TAKE  THEIR  RIGHTFUL  PLACE  IN  SOCIETY  AND 
ASSUME  THE  RIGHTS,  DUTIES,  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF  FULL  CITIZENSHIP;  PROVIDING 
FOR  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  STATE  CO-ORDINATOR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS; 
PROVIDING  FOR  THE  DUTIES  AID  EMOLUMENTS  OF  SUCH  OFFICE;  PROVIDING  FOR  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  LOANS  TO  INDIANS*  AID  APPROPRIATING  MONIES  FOR  THE 
PURPOSES  OF  THIS  ACT." 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana; 

Section  1.  Whereas,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Mottana  are  members  of  the  Indian  race,  and, 

WHEREAS,  in  the  course  of  the  past  eighty  years  these  Indian 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Montana  have  been  driven  from  their  native 
valleys  and  plains  and  are  at  present  living  and  residing  upon  reservations 
set  apart  for  such  purposes  by  the  United  States  of  America,  and  by 
virtue  of  said  isolation 
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and  supervision  by  the  Federal  Government,  great  problems  of  economic 
and  social  significance  have  arisen  and  presently  exist,  and  that  no 
suitable  progress  has  been  made  to  solve  such  problems  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  and  those  who  are  attempting  to  aid  them  in  the 
solution  of  their  problems  have  never  been  able  to  present  a  co-ordinate 
and  united  effort  in  solving  such  problems,  and 

i 

WHEREAS,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  it  is  the  Legislative  policy  of 
this  state  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  will  be  served  by  the 
fostering  of  a  program  which  is  designed  to  establish  and  place  our 
Indian  citizens  in  a  position  whereby  they  will  be  able  to  take  their 
rightful  place  in  our  society,  and  assume  the  rights,  duties  and  privileges 
of  full  citizenship,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  a  State  office  of  the 
Co-ordinator  of  Indian  Affairs  be  established  so  that  the  problems  of 
the  Indians  of  Montana  can  be  approached  and  reconciled  from  a  state 
level  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

Section  2.  The  Office  of  theState  Co-ordinator  of  Indian  Affairs 
is  hereby  created.  The  Co-ordinator  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
from  a  list  of  five  qualified  persons  agreed  upon  by  the  tribal  councils 
of  the  respective  Indian  Tribes  of  the  State  of  Montana.  He  shall  hold 
such  office  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  five 
thousand  dollars  ($5,000.00)  per  year.  He  shall  maintain  his  office  at 
the  State  Capitol  in  Helena,  Montana. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Co-ordinator  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  do  all  necessary  and  proper  things  to  carry  out  the  legislative 
policy  set  forth  in  Section  1  of  this  act.  He  shall  solicit  rehabilitation 
loans  from  various  sources  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  deserving  Indians 
to  become  self-sufficient.  Interest  rates  on  such  loans  shall  not  exceed 
four  per  cent  (4%)  and  such  loans  shall  be  disbursed  through  Indian  loan 
associations  to  be  established  on  the  various  reservations. 

He  shall  also  do  everything  possible  to  bring  about  adequate  housing 
on  Indian  reservations  and  in  general  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our 
Indian  Citizens,  and  in  doing  these  things  he  will  co-operate  with  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  United  States,  The  United  States 
Government  and  the  State  of  Montana, 

He  shall  acquaint  himself  with  the  problems  confronting  the  Indians 
of  Montana  and  he  shall  advise  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  State  of  Montana  of  such  problems  and  shall  make  recommendations  for 
the  alleviation  thereof.  He  shall  also  serve  the  Montana  delegation  in 
the  Federal  Congress  as  an  advisor  and  intermediary  in  the  field  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Section  4.  The  State  Coordinator  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to 
the  Governor  concerning  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  Indians 
of  the  State  of  Montana  and  shall  prepare  a  report  of  a  similar  nature 
to  present  to  each  legislative  assembly. 

Section  5.  That  the  following  sums  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in 
the  state  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  objects  and  purposes 
hereinafter  expressed  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1951,  and  ending 
June  30,  1952. 
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FOR  THE  STATE  OFFICE  OF  CO-ORDINATOR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  FROM  THE  GEiERAL 

FUND 


Salary  of  State  Co-ordinator 
Salary  of  Stenographer 


1.00 

2,400.00 


Administrative  expenses 
Traveling  expense 


1,000.00 

1,200.00 


Section  6.  That  the  following  sums  or  so  much  there  of  as  may  be 
necessary,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in 
the  state  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  objects  and  purposes 
hereinafter  expressed  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1952,  and  ending 
June  30,  1953. 


After  reading  this  bill  you  will  note  that  the  intent  of  the  bill 
centers  around  economic  development  of  Indian  reservations  and  Indian 
people  and  healthy  living.  Montana  took  the  initiative  in  this  respect 
and  carried  it  to  the  Governors  Interstate  Indian  Conference  where  economic 
development  of  reservation  resources  by  Indian  people  commanded  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  The  principal  purpose  of  economic  development  was  to 
provide  employment  for  Indian  people  and  to  give  them  a  steady  income 
and  result  in  a  better  standard  of  living.  In  the  past  all  the  development 
of  reservation  resources  has  been  by  non- Indian  people  working  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  very  little  employment  of  Indian  people  came 
through  this  approach.  The  idea  was  quite  unique  and  the  need  for  economic 
improvement  on  Indian  reservations  to  develop  a  better  standard  of  living 
among  Indian  people  was  evident.  The  Governors  of  the  various  Indian 
states  were  intensely  interested  in  a  program  of  this  kind  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  immediately  took  an  interest  in  economic  development 
on  Indian  reservations  and  set  up  a  branch  for  this  purpose  in  their 
federal  bureau. 


HQUS  ING 

The  office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs  took  the  initiative 
in  developing  a  housing  program  for  Indian  people.  Conferences  were  held 
with  officials  from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agencies,  Public 
Housing  Agencies,  and  other  groups  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  an  effort  to 
get  a  program  off  the  ground.  A  complete  workable  program  for  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation  was  developed  and  approved  by  the  federal  agencies 
involved.  The  economic  background  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  was  so  low 
that  a  new  approach  was  necessary.  The  result  was  a  self-help  program 
where  the  Northern  Cheyennes  would  saw  lumber  from  their  own  forests  and 
train  their  own  mechanics  and  constructio n  workers  under  the  Manpower 
Training  Act.  This  would  result  in  a  program  where  the  costs  would  be 
extremely  low  and  the  payments  on  a  level  that  the  people  with  low  incomes 
could  afford  to  pay.  The  result  was  a  plan  known  as  the  self-help  program. 
A  copy  of  this  progrma  will  be  found  in  Chapter  III.  The  program  has  been 
under  consideration  fcr  the  past  three  years  but  progress  has  been  extremely 
slow.  The  School  of  Architecture  at  Montana  State  College  prepared  a 
very  acceptable  plan  for  low  cost  housing  which  would  provide  a  modern 
home  at  monthly  payments  of  approximately  $20.00  of  15  years  and  the 
builder  would  own  the  property  at  the  end  of  this  time. 
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This  program  originated  with  the  Montana  State  Coordinator  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  is  still  under  consideration  and  development  on  the  federal 
level . 


The  idea  has  merit  because  it  uses  Indian  labor  and  Indian  resources. 
This  is  a  program  for  Indian  people  to  lift  themselves  by  their  own 
bootstraps.  ’ 

The  function  of  the  Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  State  of 
Montana  as  interpreted  in  the  law  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Help  improve  the  economic  condition  of  Indians  in  Montana  by 
improving  the  better  use  of  resources  and  credit  for  industry 
development. 

2.  Help  reservation  groups  solve  their  problems  through  state 
cooper at ion. 

3.  Help  solve  conflicts  between  federal  and  state  governments  in 
the  administration  of  Indian  problems. 

4.  Help  state  government  in  the  solution  of  Indian  problems 

A.  The  problems  in  carrying  out  such  a  program  are  not  simple. 
There  are  few  resources  available  for  financing  any  elaborate 
activities  of  the  department „ 

B.  Lack  of  a  definite  policy  due  to  the  fluctuations  of  policy 
on  the  federal  level. 

C.  Lack  of  cooperation  among  the  various  federal,  state  and 
private  agencies  working  in  Indian  Affairs. 

The  following  is  a  simple  illustration: 

A  girl  from  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  was  enrolled  in  the  Montana 
State  Vocational  School  by  court  order.  The  law  provides  for  some  financial 
support  to  the  school  for  the  cost  of  board  and  room.  The  County  refuses 
any  financial  support  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  refuses  any 
financial  support  and  the  pupil  has  been  returned  home.  The  program  of 
rehabilitation  has  completely  broken  down. 
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CHAPTER  II 


economic  development 

..  |  \  4 

After  reading  the  law  creating  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  you 
will  note  that  the  law  contemplates  funds  i:hich  vjould  be  loaned  to 
individual  Indian  members  for  the  development  of  their  own  lands.  This 
was  a  very  difficult  problem  because  the  state  legislature  could  not 
appropriate  any  money  for  this  purpose.  Efforts  were  made  to  develop 
better  loaning  programs  for  Indian  people.  The  Production  Credit  Associatic 
extended  its  facilities  to  Indian  people.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
extended  its  credit  facilities  to  Indian  people  and  Congress  passed  a 
law  which  created  a  Revolving  Credit  fund  within  the  Eureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  This  fund  set  up  lending  facilities  to  Indian  people  on  Indian 
reservations.  The  Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs  worked  through  members 
of  Congress,  the  Governors  Interstate  Indian  Council,  the  local  tribal 
councils,  Montana  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board  and  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  to  expedite  and  liberalize  these  programs. 

The  importance  of  economic  development  among  Indian  people  cannot  be 
over  emphasized  because  there  are  very  definite  problems  in  connection 
with  financing  development  programs.  Efforts  have  been  made  constantly 
by  the  Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs  to  explain  credit-  opportunities  to 
Indian  people.  The  Coordinator  of  Indian;  Affairs  used  every  effort  at 
his  command  to  establish  the  "Revolving  Credit  Program"  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  not  issued  a  public 
report  on  the  success  of  the  revolving  credit  program  for  Indian  people. 

The  loan  program  has  been  limited  by  the  amount  of  funds  available 
according  to  informal  reports. 

The  Production  Credit  Association  makes  loans  to  Indian  people  on 
Indian  Reservations  who  have  established  credit  with  this  organization. 

The  biggest  problem  stems  from  the  inability  to  use  Indian  trust  lands 
as  a  part  of  the  credit  for  loans  of  this  type.  Some  livestock  operators 
have  built  up  a  small  herd  of  livestock  as. security  for  additional 
livestock  loans.  This  is  the  usual  approach.  There  are  seme  unusually 
successful  livestock  operators  on  all  our  reservations  who  have  been 
able  to  provide  some  livestock  security  for  additional  loans.  Some 
wheat  farmers  among  our  Indian  people  have  been  able  to  save  enough 
money  from  the  rental  of  their  wheat  lands  to  buy  wheat  farming  machinery 
on  the  contract  plan  and  go  into  the  wheat  raising  business.  The  same 
is  true  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  hay  and  feed  for  livestock.  It  is 
quite  generally  recognized  that  the  development  of  reservation  economy 
is  based  on  credit.  When  the  federal  government  money  lending  agencies 
cannot  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  for  economic  development, 
the  Indian  people  are  given  the  same  opportunity  as  non-Indian  people 
and  apply  to  the  local  banks  for  credit.  This  is  a  healthy  approach 
to  the  solution  of  Indian  economy. 

The  bank  credit  situation  was  faced  with  a  crises  during  the  summer 
of  1963  when  individuals  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  challenged  the  right 
of  banks  and  individuals  to  foreclose  delinquent  mortgages  on  patented 
and  taxable  property  on  Indian  reservations  where  money  had  been  loaned 
by  banks  to  Indian  people  who  had  used  this  property  as  security  for  a 
bank  loan. 
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These  contests  were  watched  throughout  the  entire  United  States.  The 
Indian  people  who  had  access  to  this  kind  of  credit  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  the  courts  decided  that  Indian  people  had  a  right  to  loans 
of  this  kind  if  they  chose  this  type  of  credit.  Many  Indian  people 
feel  the  bank  credit  gives  them  prestige  on  their  reservation 
and  prefer  the  more  liberal  services  provided  in  local  banks.  They  felt 
that  state  laws  pertain  to  state  credit  and  mortgages  should  be  available 
to  Indian  people  on  Indian  reservations  if  they  should  wish  to  use 
credit  facilities  of  this  type.  A  recent  survey  of  bank  credits  over 
Indian  reservations  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  indicate  that  Montana 
commercial  banks  have  loaned  in  excess  of  three  millions  of  dollars  to 
Indians  on  Indian  reservations.  Any  court  action  to  stop  this  trend 
in  economic  development  would  be  harmful  to  improved  living  of  Indian 
people  on  Indian  reservations  and  would  not  provide  any  additional 
safe  guards  to  Indian  trusteeship  of  lands.  This  approach  is  quite  similar 
to  rabble  rousing. 

The  expansion  of  all  these  credit  programs  on  the  various  Indian 
reservations  of  the  Northwest  has  been  steady  and  sound.  As  a  result 
sizable  number  of  Indian  people  have  established  credit  with  the  local 
banks  and  local  lending  institutions  for  the  development  of  the  cattle 
industry,  wheat  farming  industry,  irrigated  farming  and  many  other 
business  enterprises.  This  is  a  healthy  approach  to  the  development  of 
economy  on  Indian  reservations.  It  is  slow  but  it  has  been  steady  and 
progress  of  this  kind  is  very  stable  and  is  building  the  reservation 
economy  on  a  sound  financial  foundation. 

While  credit  programs  were  being  developed  efforts  were  also  being 
made  for  the  development  of  industry  on  Indian  reservations.  The  purpose 
of  industrial  development  is  established  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  employment  and  regular  salaried  income  for  the  people  living 
on  the  reservation.  Experimental  projects  which  explored  the  development 
of  industry  on  Indian  reservations  were  slow.  The  first  project  was  a 
jewel  bearing  plant  on  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  in  North  Dakota. 

This  plant  was  operated  by  the  Bulova  Watch  Company  to  provide  jewel 
bearings  for  delicate  instruments  in  the  electronic  field  and  space 
machines.  There  was  no  such  industry  in  the  United  States  and  jewel 
bearings  were  imported  entirely  from  Switzerland.  Since  the  creation 
of  this  plant,  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  space  agencies  have  purchased 
all  the  jewel  bearings  manufactured  by  the  Indian  people  on  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Reservation.  Approximately  100  Turtle  Mountain  Indian 
people  are  employed  in  this  plant.  The  evidence  of  improvement  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indians  is  seen  in  the  better  homes 
of  the  Indian  people  who  are  employed  in  this  plant.  The  problems  of 
absenteeism  and  dropouts  have  been  solved  and  the  turnover  among  the 
employees  is  less  than  5  per  cent  per  year. 

The  Guild  Arts  and  Crafts  from  New  York  City  has  established  a 
plastic  industry  and  costume  jewelry  industry  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation.  The  employment  in  this  plant  numbers  approximately  70 
people.  This  plant  has  been  in  operation  for  approximately  5  years  and 
the  employment  has  been  quite  steady  during  the  past  year. 

The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  have  developed  many  wood 
product  industries. 
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The  Confederated  Salish  &  Kootenai  people  have  organized  and  are  operating 
one  of  the  large  lumber  mills  in  the  Flathead  area.  They  have  also 
developed  a  charcoal  briquet  for  use  in  broiling  and  cooking  from  sawdust 
and  planer  shavings.  This  is  the  only  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  west 
where  the  sawdust  and  planer  shavings  are  converted  into  usable  charcoal 
briquetts.  The  demand  for  this  product  is  tremendous  and  the  sale  price 
is  competitive  with  eastern  production.  The  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  also  have  a  plywood  plant  and  a  fence  post  treating  plant. 
The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribe  also  have  developed  and  operate 
a  hot  springs  bath  house  which  is  extremely  popular  throughout  the  entire 
west  as  a  health  resort.  They  have  developed  recreation  facilities  on 
the  Flathead  lake  which  are  becoming  very  popular.  This  is  known  as 
the  Blue  Bay  Marina  and  includes  a  motel,  cafe,  boat  servicing  dock  and 
other  facilities.  The  Indian  people  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation 
are  members  of  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes.  These  are  western  Indian 
people  and  have  lived  for  many  years  in  the  area  west  of  the  continental 
divide  in  Montana  in  an  area  which  has  been  named  the  Flathead  Valley. 

The  Blackfeet  Reservation  has  been  trying  to  establish  a  lumber 
mill  for  the  production  of  lubmer  from  reservation  forests.  After  many 
obstacles  the  project  is  beginning  to  look  favorable.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  project  develops  because  the  employment  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation 
is  at  a  low  level. 


NORTHERN  CHE  YE  HUE 


One  of  the  outstanding  projects  of  economic  development  is  found  on 
the  northern  Cheyenne  Reservation.  The  Guild  Arts  and  Crafts  from 
-lew  York  in  cooperation  with  St.  Labre  Mission  have  established  a 
production  enterprise  for  plastic  articles  and  costume  jewelry,  at  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  reservation  near  Ashland.  This  enterprise  gives 
employment  to  approximately  60  northern  Cheyenne  Indian  people  and  fills 
a  need  in  the  unemployment  situation  of  this  reservation. 

Another  project  of  considerable  value  is  an  arts  and  crafts  enter¬ 
prise  on  the  northern  Cheyenne  Reservation.  This  project  is  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Wilson  Clark  of  Billings,  Chairman  of  the  We  Shake  Hands 
Committee  of  the  Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs.  This  organizat  ior; 
is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  tribal  council  and  operates  a 
craft  shop  at  Lame  Deer.  This  craft  shop  is  located  on  the  main  highway 
Ho .  212  and  offers  tourist  many  hand  made  Indian  articles  with  beautiful 
bead  work.  The  craft  shop  is  extremely  young  but  the  people  have 
cooperated  beautifully  in  providing  saleable  materials.  Gross  sales 
are  approximately  $16,000,  30  per  cent  of  which  goes  to  the  people  who 
make  these  articles.  This  is  a  tremendous  effort  by  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indians  to  lift  themselves  from  an  economic  depression  by  their 
own  bootstraps. 
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The  Montana  State  Planning  Board  through  its  Director,  Mr.  Sam 
Chapman  is  continually  seeking  ways  to  help  the  Indian  reservations  m 
locating  industry  on  their  reservation  and  thereby  provide  more  employment 
for  Indian  people.  Local  payrolls  give  regular  and  steady  income  to  its 
employees  every  month  and  contribute  to  well  established  homes  and  more 
stable  living  conditions.  The  State  Planning  Board  is  constantly  in  touch 
with  industries  all  over  the  nation  advising  them  of  the  resources 
available  on  the  various  reservations.  One  of  the  more  recent  areas  of 
study  is  the  use  of  the  large  coal  deposits  on  the  various  Montana  Indian 
reservations.  A  big  conference  to  study  these  opportunities  was  held  at 
the  Montana  School  of  Mines  this  fall.  The  Montana  State  Planning 
Board  took  a  very  active  part  in  holding  the  first  Indian  tourism 
conference  in  the  United  States  for  Indian  people.  The  Montana  State 
Planning  Board  took  an  active  part  in  the  Overall  Economic  Development 
studies  on  Montana  Indian  Reservations. 

The  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs  wrote  and  printed  the 
Overall  Economic  Development  Programs  studies  for  the  Rocky  Boy  and 
northern  Cheyenne  Reservations.  These  are  types  of  cooperation  given 
by  the  Montana  State  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  to. Montana  Indians. 

Since  this  time  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  developed  a  Department  of 
Industrial  Development  with  many  skilled  employees  to  help  stimulate 
Industrial  Development  programs  on  Indian  reservations.  Progress  is  slow 
but  is  well  worth  the  effort % 

There  are  many  other  economic  development  programs  on  our  Indian 
reservations  that  cannot  be  explained  in  detail  because  of  lack  of 
information.  There  is  an  alfalfa  feed  mill  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  The 
Northern  Cheyenne’s  have  several  thousand  steer  calves  which  are  fed 
on  their  reservation.  This  project  uses  tribal  lands  and  tribal  grass 
to  pasture  these  calves.  The  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  has  a  self-help 
housing  project  well  under  way  which  provides  work  for  many  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  enrol lees.  The  Fort  Peck  Reservation  is  providing  a  great  deal 
of  work  for  enrol lees  on  the  low-rent  housing  project.  They  have 
several  other  building  projects  to  provide  employment.  Miss  Williamette 
Youpee,  daughter  of  Tribal  Council  Chairman,  William  Youpee  has  just 
finished  a  year  as  Miss  Indian  America. 

The  future  for  Indian  reservation  people  looks  quite  bright. 

Through  better  leadership  and  greater  experience,  industrial  development 
will  improve  among  Indian  people.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
industrial  development  program  and  the  Montana  State  Planning  Boards 
special  attention  and  emphasis  is  being  given  to  economic  development 
on  Indian  Reservations. 
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CHAPTER  III 


FEDERAL  SERVICES-- WELFARE 

The  recent  publicity  dealing  with  welfare  among  Indian  people  has 
brought  a  flood  of  requests  for  information.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  in  the  thinking  among  people  about  state  responsibility  for 
Indian  welfare  payments  that  a  report  seems  to  be  the  best  answer. 
Responsibility  and  jurisdiction  for  welfare  is  scattered  among  three 
government  areas  as  follows: 

1.  Federal  Government 

2.  Tribal  Council 

3.  State  of  Montana 

Montana  Public  Assistance  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Welfare 
Board.  The  Montana  Constitution  says  that  the  state  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  Indians  on  Indian  reservations  without  expressed 
statute  from  legislature.  The  Montana  State  Welfare  Department  administers 
public  assistance  throughout  the  state  through  County  Welfare  Departments. 
The  welfare  programs  administered  by  the  State  and  County  Welfare 
Departments  include  the  categorical  assistance  program  for  the  old  age 
assistance,  aid  to  the  needy  blind,  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  aid  to  families  for  dependent  children,  and  child  welfare 
service.  Federal  and  state  funds  are  used  to  finance  the  categorical 
assistance  program  for  Indians  on  the  reservations.  There  is  no  possible 
chance  for  discrimination  against  Indians  in  the  public  assistance 
categorical  aid  program  because  all  eligible  persons  receive  the  same 
services.  This  is  assured  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Montana  State 
Welfare  Board  cannot  change  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  there  is  discrimination  against  Indians.  In  the  categories 
Welfare  aid  program  legislature  has  granted  to  the  welfare  department  for 
the  State  of  Montana  through  a  legislative  act  that  the  State  of 
Montana  has  jurisdiction  over  categorical  aids.  Without  such  a  statute 
by  Montana  legislature  the  State  of  Montana  Welfare  Department  could  not 
participate  in  the  categorical  Welfare  program.  The  Montana  state 
constitution  denies  the  state  any  jurisdiction  on  Indian  reservations. 
Legislature  has  not  imposed  state  jurisdiction  on  Indian  reservations 
unless  requested  by  Indian  people  to  do  so. 

The  problem  of  general  relief  to  Indian  people  depends  upon  the  status 
of  the  Indian.  If  the  Indian  is  enrolled  and  resides  on  the  reservation 
and  is  in  need  of  assistance,  he  must  apply  to  the  reservation  welfare 
office  for  general  assistance  which  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  The  Flathead  Reservation  is  the  only  exception  because 
the  Flathead  Tribe  pays  one-half  the  cost  of  general  relief  from  tribal 
funds.  If  the  Indian  does  not  live  on  the  reservation,  his  general  relief 
must  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Welfare  Board  of  the 
county  where  he  resides.  General  relief  by  the  county  is  administered 
by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  who  also  constitute  the  County 
Welfare  Board,  and  the  funds  for  this  type  of  Welfare  Assistance  comes 
from  the  County  Poor  Relief  levied  by  the  county  commissioners  on  taxable 
property  in  the  county.  The  county  commissioners  determine  the  amount 
of  general  relief  paid  to  needy  non- Indian  persons  or  Indian  persons  not 
living  on  the  reservation. 
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The  State  Welfare  Department  establishes  the  state  standard  assistance 
program  that  is  used  throughout  the  state  for  persons  eligible  for 
public  assistance.  There  is  no  discrimination  tolerated  in  this  program 
for  Indians  and  non-Indians.  The  funds  for  Welfare  programs  under  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  appropriated  annually  in  the  Department  of 
Interior  budget  appropriation  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  by  Congress. 
This  program  applies  only  to  Indian  people  residing  on  an  Indian  reservatior 
Tribal  welfare  assistance  is  handled  entirely  by  the  tribes  wherever 
they  exist  and  are  provided  for  in  the  annual  tribal  operating  budget. 
General  assistance  administered  by  the  Bureau  social  workers  is  given 
the  year-round  on  the  basis  of  need.  When  employment  opportunities  are 
available,  the  Indian  people  are  epxected  to  find  employment  which  is 
usually  obtained  through  the  services  of  the  Montana  State  Employment 
Service  serving  county  farmers,  ranchers,  railroads,  construction  companies, 
and  contractors,,  There  is  no  discrimination  in  any  of  the  programs 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Indians  have  preference  for 
employment  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 


EDUCATION 

In  education  the  State  of  Montana  has  provided  funds  for  the  education 
of  the  Indian  children  the  same  as  for  the  non- Indian.  The  local  school 
districts  have  accepted  Indian  children  in  their  schools  the  same  as 
Non-Indian.  Indian  children  have  never  been  refused  the  right  to  attend 
public  school  nor  has  the  state  ever  refused  state  education  reimbursement 
for  Indian  children.  The  question  is  sometimes  raised  in  regard  to 
Indian  children  attending  public  schools  at  state  expense  but  no  one 
has  ever  challenged  this  issue  in  court.  School  districts  which  have 
a  federal  impact,  children  whose  parents  reside  on  and/or  work  on  tax- 
exempt  land,  are  entitled  to  receive  federal  financial  assistance  through 
Public  Law  374.  In  addition,  certain  districts  which  have  extraordinary 
and  exceptional  circumstances  may  receive  further  supplemental  aid  under 
the  Johnson-0"Malley  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  program.  The  people  of  the 
State  of  Montana  have  always  felt  that  they  will  contribute  to  the  education 
of  reservation  Indian  children  as  a  contribution  to  their  well  being  and 
the  solution  to  their  many  Indian  problems.  One  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  education  of  Indian  children  is  general  poor  school  attendance. 

Another  is  the  confusion  caused  by  the  lack  of  jurisdiction  in  enforcing 
the  State  Compulsory  Education  Law  on  all  reservations.  Poor  school 
attendance  contributes  tremendously  to  the  high  dropout  rate  from  school 
among  Indian  children.  Study  Table  II  to  get  a  broader  picture  of  the 
education  program  in  Montana. 

ROADS 

Roads  on  reservations  may  be  built  by  the  State  Highway  Commission, 
by  the  County  Highway  Department,  or  by  the  Indian  Bureau  Branch  of  Roads 
depending  on  x^hose  road  system  is  involved.  The  counties  are  responsible 
for  a  system  of  roads  built  for  service  to  non- Indians  on  patented  taxable 
lands.  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the  county  is  available  for  lands 
and  roads  built  under  the  State  Federal-aid  Secondary  System.  The  State 
Highway  Commission  is  responsible  for  a  system  of  roads  involved  in 
cross-country  travel  known,  as  the  Federal  Aid  Primary  Secondary  and 
Interstate  systems. 
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The  Indian  Service  Branch  of  Roads  constructs  and  maintains  a  system  of 
roads  serving  Indian  people  or  Indian  economic  interests  where  no  other 
road  building  organisation  will  build  the  roads.  There  is  a  tremendous 
need  for  good  rural  roads  on  Indian  reservations.  Slow  economic  development 
in  rural  areas  is  attributed  by  keen  observers  to  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
highway  system. 


LAW  A:  ID  ORDER 


The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Law  and  Order  activity 
is  to  furnish  protection  to  the  lives  and  property  of  Indians  within  the 
Indian  country  through  the  development  of  programs  for  the  prevention  of 
crime,  the  enforcement  of  Federal  laws  and  regulations  and  tribal  laws, 
and  regulations,  and  the  assumption  of  responsibility  for  maintaining 
law  and  order  on  Indian  reservations. 

Jurisdiction  Offense  involving  Indians  or  other  persons  within  Indian 
reservations  may  be  triable  in  the  federal,  state  or  Indian  courts.  The 
determination  of  the  court  used  depends  upon  the  facts  pertaining  to 
each  individual  case.  The  problem  rests  upon  the  status  of  the  land 
involved,  the  identity  of  the  offender  as  to  whether  he  is  Indian  or 
non- Indian,  and  upon  the  particular  type  of  offense.  Establishment  of 
whether  an  offender  is  an  Indian  or  non-Indian  is  made  through  each 
official  tribal  enrollment  record.  In  a  case  of  Federal  or  State  courts, 
the  determination  of  jurisdiction  is  the  responsibility  and  prerogative 
of  the  respective  prosecuting  attorneys.  There  is  much  confusion  over 
the  responsibility  for  jurisdiction.  The  U.S.  District  Attorney  refuses 
jurisdiction  in  many  instances.  The  state  is  denied  jurisdiction  in 
many  instances  and  often  the  Tribal  ordinance  does  not  contain  the 
necessary  legal  background  for  assuming  jurisdiction. 

Indian  Court  Jurisdiction  A  state  has  jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  an 
Indian  off -reservation.  A  state  also  has  jurisdiction  over  certain  acts 
of  non- Indians  within  an  Indian  reservation,  I.E.,  an  assault  committed 
by  a  non-Indian  against  another  non-Indian  or  non-tribal  member  or  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  state.  This  can  be  either  a  felonious  or 
misdemeanor  case. 

Federal  Court  Jurisdiction: 

(a)  Commissioner's  Court; 

All  persons  arrested  for  the  violation  of  Section  1164  (wilful  defacing 
or  removing  of  any  sign  erected  by  an  Indian  tribe  or  a  government  agency 
which  indicates  the  boundary  of  an  Indian  reservation  or  any  Indian  country 
as  defined  in  Section  1151,  Title  18,  U.S.CLA.,  or  to  give  notice  that 
hunting,  trapping,  or  fishing  is  not  permitted  thereon  without  lawful 
authority  or  permission)  and  Section  1165  (whoever  without  lawful  authority 
or  permission  knowingly  goes  upon  any  land  belonging  to  any  Indian  or  any 
Indian  tribe  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  trapping,  or  fishing  or  for 
the  removal  of  game,  paltries,  or  fish)  must  be  taken  before  the  nearest 
U.S.  Commissioner  and/or; 

(1)  Given  a  preliminary  hearing  and  the  opportunity  to 
post  bond  for  appearance  in  Federal  Court. 
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(2)  In  localities  where  the  United  States  Commissioner  has 
been  delegated  authority  for  the  purpose  of  trying  petty 
offenses  (especially  violations  of  USCA  1164  and  1165,  Title 
13,)  the  officer  will  present  the  facts  and  evidence  before 
such  commissioner. 

(b)  Federal  Courts: 

Federal  Courts  have  jurisdiction  over  any  Indian  who  commits  against  the 
person  or  property  of  another  Indian  or  other  person  any  of  the  following 
offenses,  namely:  murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  incest,  assault  with 
intent  to  kill,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  arson,  burglary, 
robbery,  and  larceny  within  Indian  country.  Embezzlement  from  an 
Indian  tribe  by  any  person  is  triable  in  the  United  States  Courts. 

JUVENILE  DE L INQUENCY 


The  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  among  Indian  youth  is  quite 
prevalent.  This  is  indicated  by  the  large  number  of  Indian  youth  in  the 
Boys  Vocational  School  in  Miles  City  and  Girls  Vocational  School  in 
Helena.  The  problem  is  brought  into  focus  when  we  realize  that  three 
per  cent  of  the  states  population  contributes  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
enrol lees  in  these  two  schools. 

Society  has  been  confronted  with  this  problem  for  many  years  and 
leaders  of  thinking  in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency  have  come  up  with 
special  education  as  the  best  remedy  to  the  problem.  The  right  or  wrong 
of  this  solution  is  difficult  to  answer  here.  The  present  system  will 
remain  until  someone  comes  up  with  a  better  solution  and  a  better 
philosophy.  The  problem  deserves  the  best  study  of  our  best  minds. 

The  question  is  asked:  Why  is  juvenile  delinquency  so  common  among 
Indian  youth?  Some  answers  base  their  philosophy  on  the  fact  that  Indian 
people  have  never  lived  under  a  society  of  strict  law  and  order  found 
in  many  non- Indian  communities.  This  was  the  philosophy  of  life  for  the 
parents  of  Indian  youth  and  they  resent  the  loss  of  freedom  of  their 
ancestors  to  do  as  they  please  and  wish.  There  may  be  changing  culture 
coming  to  our  Indian  people.  They  seem  to  be  asking  for  more  and  more 
social  standards  of  their  non- Indian  neighbors. 

Very  few  Indian  reservations  have  a  law  and  order  ordinance  for 
juveniles.  The  federal  regulations  for  law  and  order  on  Indian 
reservations  say  that  in  the  absence  of  federal  law  or  Tribal  ordinance 
the  state  law  shall  prevail.  Very  few  Montana  reservations  can  use  the 
state  statutes  because  state  legislature  has  not  given  jurisdiction  to 
Montana  state  courts  on  Indian  reservations  except  the  Flathead 
Reservation  and  here  only  after  the  Tribal  Council  has  requested  that  the 
state  courts  be  given  jurisdiction  on  Indian  reservations.  The  future 
and  interest  of  Flathead  youth  programs  indicates  that  they  are  taking 
the  lead  in  trying  to  solve  this  problem.  They  recognize  the  problem  and 
want  to  do  something  about  it.  Their  efforts  deserve  commendation,  praise 
and  cooperation. 

The  Flathead  people  are  beginning  their  law  and  order  proceedure 
later  than  the  non- Indian  people,  who  have  had  almost  200  years  of  experience 
and  life  under  our  system  of  law  and  order  courts. 
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The  experiment  of  the  Flatheads  to  use  a  jury  as  a  part  of  their  court 
proceedure  for  juveniles  as  was  done  for  a  boy  indicates  that  the 
Flathead  people  are  interested  in  better  government. 

.  .  *  t. 

A  group*  of  citizens  in  Philadelphia  known,  as  the  "Greater  Philadelphia 
Movement"  sent  one  of  their  outstanding  juvenile  workers  on  a  wor^  ”lde 
tour  to  study  juvenile  delinquency  as  a  world  wide  problem.  His  book, 

"Kids  Crime  and  Chaos"  came  as  a  result  of  his  world  wi.de  study 
youth.  Mr.  RouL  Tunley  observes  in  the  closing  chapteis  o.  ^  °° 

that  the  country  with  the  highest  economic  standard  of  living  has  also 
the  highest  juvenile  delinquency  rate,  namely  Sweden.  The  country  wu 
tte  lowest  juvenile  crime  rate  is  Austria  where  the  percentage  of  work  ng 
mothers  is  the  highest  in  the  world.  One  of  bis  several  conclusions 
that  indolence  contributes  greatly  to  the  juvenile  crime  r  -  .  .. 

cites  several  illustrations  in  both  the  United  States  and  foreign  countrie 
to  indicate  that  work  camps  and  work  groups  help  hold  down  crime  among  tn 
juveniles  whenever  such  projects  are  functioning  well.  Tms  probably 
explains  the  root  of  juvenile  problems  among  Indian  youth  The  dropout 
of  Indian  school  youth  rates  the  highest  of  any  group  m  the  United 
States.  These  youngsters  do  not  have  sufficient  constructive  work 
occupy  their  minds  and  their  time.  Vocational  school  seems  to  be  a 
partial  answer  to  these  problems.  Indian  reservations  are  becoming 
aware  of  these  needs  and  leaders  on  the  reservations  are  alrea  Y 
creating  some  Indian  Youth  work  projects.  The  legal  problem  on  .n  ^ 
reservations  is  confused  by  three  legal  units  having  posaibl ^  jurisdiction 
at  the  same  time:  1.  Tribal  Court.  2.  Federal  court  3.  State  court.. 
The  federal  courts  have  juvenile  jurisdiction  over  Indians  only  in  the 
area  of  the  eleven  major  crimes.  The  state  courts  as  ye  o  no.  .  , 

jurisdiction  on  most  reservations.  The  major  responsibility  as  yet  stil. 
falls  upon  the  Tribal  Council  in  the  area  of  law  and  order.  The  Flathead 
law  and  order  code  provides  for  a  jury  trial  under  certain  conditions. 

The  recent  trial  of  a  Flathead  enrollee,  17  years  o.d,  had  a  court  j  7 
trial  upon  request  of  the  parents  who  felt  that  a  jury  na  a 
court  was  good  for  their  boy. 

There  is  constant  search  for  a  better  administration  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  not  only  among  Indian  people  but  also  among  the  non- Indians. 
The  answer  is  net  to  be  found  in  ridicule  and  sarcasm.  Their  own  peop- 
mate  ud  the  jury  in  the  Tribal  court,  and  the  decisions  are  Indian 
decisions  and  not  a  decision  imposed  upon  them  by  non- Indian  people  wit! 
non-Indian  culture  and  philosophy.  This  jury  founo  the  boy  gut  Y 
intoxication.  The  jury  recommended  90  days  in  jail  or  ^ 150. 00  fi  . 

The  judge  suspended  sentence  for  good  behavior.  Two  brothers  of  the  bo} 
are  now  living  under  a  similar  restriction.  This  will  be  their 
education  until  society  comes  up  with  a  new  answer,  Won- Indian  courts 
have  gone  through  the  same  experience  in  educating  the  public  in  r&b. 

to  lai7  and  order. 

HEALTH 

Health  Services  to  Indians  in  Montana  are  provided  directly  to 
those  enrolled  Indians  living  on  the  reservation  by  the  Public  healtn 
Service  through  a  system  of  three  hospitals,  two  health  centers,  and 
several  fieldhealth  clinics.  Where  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Indian 
beneficiaries  or  where  no  adequate  Public  Healtn  Service  .aciliuies  a,c 
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available,  contractual  arrangements  are  made  for  services  at  neighboring 
community  hospitals  and  with  private  physicians,  dentists,  or  clinics. 

There  is  generally  no  cost  for  these  services  to  the  enrolled  Indian 
who  leaves  the  reservation,  Public  Health  Service  does  not  provide 
free  medical  care  to  him.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  when  certain 
circumstances  are  involved.  Indian  citizens  residing  in  Montana 
communities , off  the  reservations  are  entitled  to  the  same  medical  services 
as  other  citizens.  Authorizations  for  these  services  are  obtained  through 
the  local  city  and  county  offices  and  are  usually  available  only  to  people 
x>/ho  are  welfare  recipients  under  the  county  welfare  program.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  any  discrimination  against  Indian  people  in  the  area 
of  welfare.  Recent  publicity  indicates  that  the  Cascade  County  Welfare 
Department  has  been  too  lenient  in  granting  aid  to  dependent  children;  to 
Indian  children.  Any  discrimination  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  has  been 
against  the  non- Indian. 

The  complaint  against  the  State  of  Montana  because  they  do  not 
provide  the  same  services  for  Indian  people  that  is  provided  non- Indian 
people  is  unjustified.  The  State  would  be  required  to  enact  legislation 
to  provide  these  services  to  all  its  people  or  there  would  be  discriminate 
against  the  non- Indians. 

MUTUAL  SELF  HELP  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Housing  for  the  United  States  Government 
has  given  thought  and  study  to  the  housing  problem  on  Indian  reservations. 
The  problem  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  economic  situation  on  many 
reservations  is  so  poor  that  the  low  rent  housing  is  not  feasible  and 
financially  sound.  The  study  is  an  effort  to  find  another  approach 
which  would  be  feasible  among  low  income  groups.  This  is  the  problem  on 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  where  the  family  income  is  so  low 
that  it  could  not  meet  the  costs  of  $50.00  per  month  for  low  rent 
housing.  The  mutual  self-help  housing  approach  has  been  explored.  This 
proposal  was  presented  to  the  Public  Housing  officials  three  years  ago 
in  Washington,  D.C.  by  the  Montana  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  has 
been  under  intensive  study  by  top-level  planners  in  the  federal  government 
since  that  time, 

A  recent  bulletin  indicates  that  the  Public  Housing  Administration 
has  legislative  authority  to  develop  mutual-help  housing  and  a  program 
has  been  worked  out  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  implement  such 
a  program.  A  few  of  the  characteristics  of  this  problem  which  have- 
guided  the  planners  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  housing  conditions 
on  most  Indian  reservations  are  deplorable.  No  decent  housing  is  presently 
available  on  many  reservations  to  the  major icy  of  Indian  residents. 

1,  Indian  families  by  nature  and  past  experience  are  owners  and  not 
renters.  They  are  accustomed  to  living  in  the  poorest  type  of  accommodation 
and  extremely  low  standards  of  maintenance. 

2.  The  problem  includes  the  creation  of  an  incentive  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  for  better  living  accommodations.  The  habit  of  demanding 
better  housing  will  not  come  over  night.  This  job  will  require  much 
education,  much  patience  and  much  effort.  It  will  be  classed  as  a  task 
of  health  education. 


3.  A  rental  type  of  housing  will  not  accomplish  the  goal  and  build 
an  incentive  complex  and  pride  in  individual  ownership.  Such  projects 
as  housing  for  the  aged  will  not  come  under  this  philosophy  of  Mutual- 
Help  Housing.  Housing  for  the  aged  is  an  institutional  type  of  a  project. 

4.  During  the  depression  days  some  housing  was  provided  under  the 
programs  available  during  those  days.  The  houses  were  built  by  "force 
account"  to  provide  labor  and  were  quite  meager  in  facilities.  There 
was  seldom  any  provision  made  for  water,  bath,  sewage  disposal  and  heat 
beyond  the  construction  of  a  chimney.  Many  consisted  of  two  rooms  only 
and  the  homes  deteriorated  rapidly  due  to  the  lack  of  feeling  of  ownership 
or  participation  in  the  construction  or  maintenance  responsibility. 

The  proposal  to  the  Public  Housing  Administration  was  based  on  the 
owner’s  contribution  of  labor  in  the  construction.  This  would  involve 
considerable  training  of  the  Indian  people  in  construction  skills. 

Several  meetings  were  held  with  the  officials  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  to  provide  training  of  this  kind  to  reservation  enrol lees. 
The  success  of  a  program  of  this  type  would  depend  upon  such  training 
and  the  development  of  these  skills.  The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Council 
presented  such  a  training  request  a  year  ago  the  A.  R.  A.  Participants 
in  the  project  would  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  this  training  and  their 
desire  to  own  a  modern  home  of  their  own.  The  program  presented  calls 
for  the  owner  to  provide  the  building  site.  This  could  be  done  by  a  grant 
from  the  tribe  in  the  form  of  a  building  lot  in  an  approved  area  or  the 
allotment  of  Indian  land  to  an  individual.  In  the  case  of  the  Northern 
Cheyennes  the  plans  have  been  drawn  by  a  competent  architect  and  submitted 
to  the  Public  Rousing  Administration  for  approval.  The  materials  for 
these  houses  would  be  provided  from  their  Ponder os a  Pine  forests  on  the 
reservation  in  the  form  of  lumber  or  manufactured  house  logs  from 
reservation  timber.  In  the  case  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  there  are  two 
small  lumber  mills  operating  on  the  reservation  at  the  present  time, 
and  a  house  log  manufacturing  plant  is  starting  operation  at  the  present 
time. 


This  type  of  a  project  will  require  some  skilled  supervision  in  the 
promotional  stage,  the  construction  phase  and  in  administration  after 
completion.  Previous  construction  experiences  lacked  any  promotional 
program,  any  skill  training  program  and  the  supervision  program.  The 
proposal  provides  that  the  materials  should  eventually  be  paid  for  by 
the  owners.  The  payments  would  be  spread  over  a  period  of  time  from  10 
to  20  years.  The  payments  will  be  made  each  month  until  paid. 

Advantages  of  the  Mutual-Help  Program: 

1.  Costs,  including  utilities  should  be  held  down  to  a  low  level. 

The  lowest  possible  would  be  $10.00  per  month  while  others  might  reach 
$20.00  per  month.  These  payments  would  not  include  maintenance  of 
plumbing,  broken  windows  etc. 

2.  The  psychology  of  such  a  program  would  improve  care  and  pride 
because  of  participation  and  contribution  of  labor  towards  the  construction 
and  the  monthly  payments  for  utilities,  administration  and  reserve. 
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The  persons  participating  in  the  program  would  get  a  deed  to  their  home 
upon  final  payment  to  the  Housing  administration  for  construction  and 
supervision.  The  loss  of  opportunity  for  ownership  is  possible  through 
lack  of  payment  or  wanton  neglect  of  the  property. 

FIlTAiTCIHG  METHOD  OF  THE  MUTUAL-HELP  PROGRAM 

Another  basic  feature  of  the  federal  liutual-Help  plan  is  a  shortening 
of  the  time  for  payment  and  early  ownership.  If  the  owner  help  amounts  to 
50  per  cent,  the  payment  can  be  accomplished  in  10  years.  If  the  owner 
contribution  amounts  to  30  per  cent  the  payment  period  can  be  reduced  to 
14  years  and  if  the  owner  contribution  is  20  per  cent  the  payment  period 
will  be  16  years.  The  basic  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  use  of  land, 
labor  and  materials  supplied  by  the  participants  to  reduce  the  federal 
subsidy  that  would  otherwise  be  required  to  provide  such  low-rent 
housing.  The  plan  also  makes  use  of  the  participants  contribution  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  participant  will  maintain  his  dwelling.  The  contribute 
of  the  future  owner  will  be  used  in  the  following  manner: 

There  must  be  a  reasonable  contribution  by  the  prospective  owner  to 
provide  for  the  operation  expense  and  a  small  reserve.  Any  funds  left 
over  from  administration  expense  and  maintenance  reserve  will  be  used 
for  the  ultimate  payment  for  materials  in  the  dwelling.  The  result  of 
this  arrangement  is  very  beneficial  because  if  the  family  maintains  its 
own  dwelling,  more  of  the  contribution  can  be  used  to  help  pay  the 
government  for  the  cost  of  materials  and  obtain  ownership  of  his  house 
sooner.  This  type  of  arrangement  will  provide  suitable  housing  to  a  much 
lower  income  group  at  a  cost  which  is  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost 
collected  under  the  low  rent  housing  program.  Payments  cover  not  only  the 
operating  charges  but  regular  payments  towards  home  ownership, 

A.  The  participants  achieve  ownership  in  the  fewest  possible  number 
of  years. 

B.  The  amount  of  annual  contributions  will  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

The  application  of  a  portion  of  the  payment  to  the  amortization  of 
the  debt  reduces  the  number  of  years  that  the  payments  must  be  made 
and  provides  full  home  ownership  in  a  shorter  time.  The  home  owners 
contribution  would  be: 

A.  Land,  labor  and  services  in  the  building  stage. 

3,  Fiscal  maintenance  of  the  property  while  living  in  the  house. 

C.  Regular  payments  consistent  with  his  ability  to  pay.  If  the 
home  owners  income  should  improve  and  he  may  wish  to  obtain  full  title 
to  his  property  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  he  can  speed  up  his  payment 
schedule  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

D.  Rights  and  Obligations  of  Participants 

The  contract  between  the  home  participant  and  the  housing  authority 
would  be  a  lease  with  option  to  buy. 
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This  lease-purchase  contract  would  provide  that  the  participant  may 
require  ownership  after  complete  amortization  of  the  development  loan 
and  other  charges  in  connection  with  the  contract  such  as  operating 
charges  and  maintenance. 

Any  person  participating  in  the  Mutual-Help  Housing  Program  may  be 
assigned  to  any  other  qualified  person  acceptable  to  the  housing  authority. 
This  interest  could  also  be  inherited  and  if  the  heir  should  not  be  a 
qualified  person  acceptable  to  the  housing  authority  he  would  have  the 
right  to  exercise  his  option  to  buy  the  house  or  assign  it  to  some 
other  qualified  person  acceptable  to  the  housing  authority. 

Breach  of  contract  through  failure  to  pay  operating  charge  or  equity 
payments  or  failure  to  maintain  his  house  gives  the  housing  authority 
the  right  to  charge  these  amounts  against  the  operating  reserves  for  the 
house  and  secondly  against  the  mutual  help  funds  remaining  unadvanced 
by  the  public  housing  authority.  The  housing  authority  has  a  right  for 
eviction  and  termination  of  contract  for  cause.  The  participant  can  call 
upon  the  tribal  welfare  agency  if  his  breach  of  contract  was  without 
his  fault. 

The  housing  authority  can  dispose  of  a  low  rent  housing  project 
after  all  the  public  housing  administration  loans  have  been  retired 
and  annual  contributions  are  no  longer  payable  on  the  project  by  the 
Public  Housing  Authority. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  details  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  transfer  of  the  housing  unit  from  one  participant  to  another.  This 
type  of  transfer  is  possible  with  ample  protection  to  the  public  housing 
administration  and  the  participant,  the  local  housing  authority  and  the 
equity  of  the  previous  occupant  of  this  housing  unit. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  FOR  I2DIAUS 

By  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield,  Senator  from  Montana  and  Majority  House 

Leader 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  D-Montana,  said  Friday  night  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill  will  have  little  effect  on  Montana.  He  commented  in  an 
interview  in  his  office  off  the  Senate  floor  shortly  before  the  Senate, 
in  a  historic  vote,  adopted  the  far-reaching  legislation  by  a  vote  of 
73  to  27.  Mansfield  called  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  the  "most  divisive 
issue  in  our  history."  He  said  the  legislation  was  an  "exceptional 
accomplishment  and  was  the  work  of  both  parties,"  Mansfield  analyzed 
the  legislation  in  terms  of  its  effect  on  Montana.  He  found  little 
direct  application  to  Montana  in  particular. 

He  said:  "The  Civil  Rights  Bill  will  have  no  practical  effect  on  the 
State  of  Montana  because  in  the  first  instance  there  is  no  problem  of 
discrimination  in  Montana.  The  first  section  of  the  bill  deals  with 
giving  voting  rights  regardless  of  national  origin,  religion  or  race. 

This  has  never  been  a  problem  in  Montana,  and  the  lav;  is  directed  to 
those  jurisdictions  where  this  has  been  a  particular  problem. 
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’’Second  section  of  the  bill  deals  with  public  accommodations  which  has 
no  effect  on  Montana  because  the  Montana  Public  Accommodations  Law 
takes  precedence.  ”T?*.tles  three  and  four  of  the  bill  deal  with 
desegregation  of  public  facilities  and  public  schools.-  This  is  not  a 
problem  in  Montana-  ’’Title  five  merely  extends  the  Civil  Rights  Commissic 
and  this  has  no  effect  on  any  states  including  Montana.  ’’Title  six 
of  the  bill  deals  with  the  cut  off  of  federal  funds  to  federal  programs 
found  to  be  discriminatory.  This  is  not  a  problem  in  Montana  and  doesn’t 
apply  to  Montana.  "Title  seven  deals  with  fair  employment  practices  and 
is  not  effective  until  one  year  after  final  enactment  of  the  bill  and 
would  apply  only  to  those  companies  which  employ  more  than  100  employees. 
The  bill  and  this  section  of  the  bill  specifically  provide  that  no  quota 
on  a  racial  or  any  other  basis  is  to  be  set  up.  Since  in  Montana 
discrimination  is  not  a  problem  the  practical  effect  will  not  be  notice¬ 
able  because  people  will  be  hired  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  qua 1 if icatio. 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  national  origin. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


STATE  SERVICES 
1964  FLOODS  OH  THE  BLACKFEET  RESERVATION 


Probably  the  greatest  disaster,  in  history,  to  face  the  State  of 
Montana  occured  the  week  of  June  6,  1964.  There  were  probably  30  lives 
lost,  hundreds  of  bridges  washed  out  and  hundreds  of  homes  damaged, 
many  children  orphaned  and  untold  suffering  among  women,  children  and 
adults  which  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  public  is 
most  concerned  with  human  suffering  and  many  wonderful  efforts  were  made 
to  alleviate  this  condition. 

There  were  two  water  storage  dams  washed  out  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation  by  unusually  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  and  the  melting  of 
heavy  snows.  Rain  guages  showed  S  inches  of  rainfall  in  24  hours.  The 
water  behind  these  dams  caused  flash  floods  which  went  down  stream  without 
warning.  The  two  worst  floods  occured  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  where 
most  of  the  fatal  drownings  occured.  The  Two  Medicine  Dam  washed  out 
when  the  high  water  started  to  flow  around  the  ends  of  the  dam  because  the 
amount  of  the  water  was  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  overfloi^.  This 
dam  is  approximately  50  years  old  and  stores  water  for  the  Seville 
Irrigation  project  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  near  Cut  Bank.  The  Dam 
is  located  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  Glacier  National  Park  and  the 
Western  portion  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation.  It  is  fed  by  the 
Two  Medicine  River  which  rises  in  Glacier  Park,  The  lake  covers  approximate 
300  acres  and  the  dam  was  about  18  feet  high  at  the  highest  point  and 
was  built  out  of  dirt.  The  dam  had  given  good  service  during  its  life 
and  had  never  caused  any  trouble  nor  fear  to  the  Blackfeet  Indians.  The 
wall  of  water  rushed  down  the  narrow  Two  Medicine  Valley  without  warning 
about  2:00  p.ra.  Tuesday  afternoon  June  8.  Many  children  and  women  were 
alone  at  home  at  the  time.  Many  dramatic  and  heroic  incidents  occured. 

One  small  boy  who  was  rescued  stated  that  he  heard  on  the  radio  the 
instruction  to  ’’evacuate"  but  he  did  not  know  what  the  word  "evacuate" 
meant.  An  elderly  lady  over  seventy  years  of  age,  Agnes  Madplume,  was 
caring  for  several  grandchildren  and  orphans.  When  the  flood  came  and 
started  to  seep  into  her  log  cabin  she  took  her  children  out  to  a  car 
and  tried  to  drive  out.  The  car  stalled  immediately  in  the  water  and 
then  she  tried  the'  pickup  truck  which  immediately  mired  down.  She 
tried  a  third  vehicle  which  was  immediately  stopped  by  water.  She 
placed  a  crippled  12  year  old  boy  on  her  back  and  trudged  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  with  the  Garret  Mountain  Chief  Boy  on  her  back  through  cold 
water  waist  deep.  She  had  sent  the  other  children  ahead  of  her  to  high 
ground  and  the  entire  group  was  rescued. 

There  were  innumerable  brave  incidents  of  rescue  work.  The  greatest 
help  came  from  the  helicopters  of  Montana  National  Guard,  Air  Force 
and  private  owners  which  flew  over  the  area  and  picked  up  all  the  marooned 
people  who  could  be  found.  It  has  been  estimated  by  some  observers 
that  there  were  four  or  five  helicopters  flying  in  the  area  for  three 
days  rescuing  people.  Some  of  the  people  were  rescued  from  trees, 
some  from  house  tops  and  other  points  where  they  temporarily  escaped 
drowning. 
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The  biggest  obstacle  in  rescue  work  was  the  lack  of  bridges.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  50  bridges  were  washed  out  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation.  This  brought  all  transportation  to  a  standstill  except 
the  helicopters  furnished  by  the  Montana  national  Guard  in  Helena, 

Air  Base  in  Great  Falls  and  private  ships. 

Another  big  dam  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  was  the  Swift  Dam  on 
Birch  Creek.  This  dam  provided  water  for  the  Valier  irrigation  project. 
Birch  Creek  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 

Most  of  the  residents  on  the  north  side  of  this  creek  were  Blackfeet  Indian: 

The  dam  was  about  40  feet  high  and  when  the  dam  was  filled  it  burst 
and  sent  a  tremendous  wall  of  water  down  the  Creek.  Many  of  the  residents 
were  caught  without  any  warning  and  could  not  escape.  The  Tom  Hall 
family  that  lived  immediately  below  the  dam  was  wiped  out  except  the 
father  and  one  child  who  were  away  from  home.  The  mother  and  six 
children  perished. 

The  refugees  were  cared  for  in  schools  and  homes  of  friends.  For 
several  nights  the  school  gymnasium  at  Browning  housed  200  refugees  and 
food  was  prepared  in  the  school  lunch  kitchen.  The  food  was  provided  by 
the  Red  Cross.  The  same  services  were  provided  by  schools  at  Heart 
Butte,  Grandview  and  Valier  Public  Schools.  The  people  slept  on  gymnasium 
mats  as  far  as  possible. 

By  Saturday  the  people  began  to  get  restless  and  wanted  to  return 
home  but  there  was  little  opportunity  because  of  washed  out  roads  and 
br idges. 

The  complete  rehabilitation  program  will  depend  upon  the  repair 
of  the  transportation  system  in  Montana.  There  has  been  a  tremendous 
amount  of  rehabilitation  contributed  in  Montana.  The  Montana  Deaconess 
school  in  Helena  sent  two  large  cargo  planes  of  clothes  to  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation,  The  children  in  this  home  spent  three  days  and  nights 
until  past  midnight  packing  and  preparing  these  clothes  for  shipment. 

Many  other  communities  have  assisted  these  communities  in  similar 
ways.  The  Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation  in  Idaho  sent  approximately  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  for  rehabilitation  of 
Indian  homes.  This  money  was  contributed  by  the  Coeur  d’Alene  Tribal 
Council  and  in  a  telephone  call  the  Chairman,  Joe  Garry,  announced  that 
each  Coeur  d'Alene  tribal  Council  member  has  contributed  an  amount 
equivalent  to  a  months  salary  and  they  are  sending  this  amount  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation 
for  rehabilitation  use. 

Many  other  reservations  are  making  similar  contributions.  Merchants 
in  Helena  contributed  hundreds  of  dollars  of  baby  clothes  and  children 
clothes.  The  Red  Cross  immediately  went  to  work  to  provide  clothing  and 
food.  They  spearheaded  the  collection  of  clothing  and  made  every  effort 
possible  to  bring  comfort  to  suffering  people  and  children.  Other  local 
agencies  which  have  contributed  to  the  Blackfeet  people  during  this 
disaster  have  been  the  County  Agents,  churches,  merchants  sheriffs, 

Public  Health  units,  Montana  national  Guard,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
local  units,  Malmstrom  Air  Base,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  many  other 
local  people. 
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The  State  of  Montana,  Public  Health,  State  Highway,  national  Guard  and 
every  agency  under  the  Supervision  of  the  Governor  has  made  every  human 
effort  possible  to  relieve  suffering  and  want  in  the  disaster  areas. 

The  final  rehabilitation  will  fall  upon  the  Health  Department 
Sanitation  Service.  There  are  thousands  of  bodies  of  dead  sheep,  cattle, 
horses  and  wild  life  scattered  over  the  entire  state  which  must  be 
disposed  of  by  burying  or  burning.  The  accidental  poisoning  of  Flathead 
Lake  is  just  a  portion  of  this  problem.  A  statement  by  a  Mr.  Slade 
was  quite  impressive  when  he  said,  "The  most  horrible  shock  of  this 
catastrophe  is  to  walk  along  a  creek,  lake  or  stream  and  suddenly  discover 
the  body  of  a  drowned  b^aby  or  little  child." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  rehabilitation  cost  in  Montana  will 
cost  approximately  15  millions  of  dollars.  The  people  of  Montana  have 
demonstrated  their  eagerness  and  willingness  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
burden  as  evidence  of  their  sympathy  to  a  group  of  people  burdened  with 
suffering  and  grief. 

A  large  number  of  wild  statements  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
in  regard  to  the  dams  which  have  recently  been  washed  out  in  the  State 
of  Montana  during  the  116  inches  of  rain  fall  along  the  continental 
divide.  The  Two  Medicine  Dam  on  Two  Medicine  River  was  built  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  an  earth  dam  and  about  50  years  old.  It 
was  built  under  the  supervision  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
later  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Swift  Dam  on  Birch  Creek  was  built  by  the  Valier  Irrigation 
project  which  is  a  private  corporation  composed  of  a  group  of  farmers 
and  ranchers  living  in  this  area.  The  State  of  Montana  did  not  participate 
in  this  construction  in  any  manner  and  did  not  exercise  any  supervision 
of  the  construction.  The  promotion  work  was  carried  on  by  a  group  of 
easterners  who  built  the  railroad  from  Conrad  and  the  irrigation  project 
along  with  Swift  Dam. 

The  only  governmental  unit  with  a  clean  bill  of  health  in  these  dam 
disasters  is  the  State  of  Montana  and  the  statement  which  has  appeared 
in  the  papers  that  all  the  dams  in  the  future  should  be  approved  by  the 
federal  government  has  very  little  justification. 

The  finest  control  in  the  state  of  the  disaster  program  came  from 
Kerr  Dam  at  Poison.  This  dam  controlled  the  flooding  of  the  Flathead 
River  and  there  was  no  disaster  to  any  residents  below  the  dam.  The 
disaster  above  the  dam  especially  along  the  middle  fork  of  the  Flathead 
River  was  very  serious.  The  railroad  and  the  highway  were  both  destroyed 
and  will  require  extensive  rebuilding.  The  damage  to  the  Great  northern 
Railroad,  Montana  State  Highway  Ho.  2  and  the  Montana  Power  gas  line, 
all  located  along  the  middle  fork  of  the  Flathead  River  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Continental  Divide  spent  approximately  five  million  of 
dollars  to  rehabilitate  the  flood  damage  to  their  installations. 

THE  STATE  AUDITORS  OFFICE  renders  the  same  service  to  Indian  people 
in  Montana  as  are  rendered  to  non- Indians.  The  Fire  Marshall  who  is 
a  part  of  the  State  Auditor's  Office  trains  Indian  communities  and  Indian 
Fire  Departments  the  same  as  other  communities. 
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This  includes  education  program,  inspection  of  Public  Buildings,  fire 
hazards  and  investigations.  The  State  Insurance  Department,  also  in  the 
auditors  Office  at  all  times,  protects  the  Indian  people  against  any 
abuses  by  insurers.  * 


TOE  MOiJTAlTA  STATE  DEPARTHBiTT  OF  AGRICULTURE  renders  state  services 
to  Indian  people  in  areas  of  marketing  of  farm  products,  licensing  of 
grain  warehouses,  regulating  truckers  of  farm  products,  producers  of  dairy 
products,  feed  and  fertilizer  control  laws,  seeds,  and  controls  over 

weig  ts  and  measures.  All  these  services  are  rendered  on  Indian  reservation 
tne  same  as  other  areas. 

MQirrAiTA  LIQUOR  CONTROL  BOARD  has  concurrent  control  with  the  Tribal 
Council . over  liquor  sales  on  Indian  reservations  and  licensing  of  liquor 
dispensing  businesses.  This  is  largely  supervisory  control  and  the  4 
per  cent  tax  collected  is  distributed  back  to  counties  and  cities  with 
ndian  reservation  lands.  Three-fourths  of  this  tax  goes  to  cities  and 
one-fourth  goes  to  counties. 

T~r  1G^?AYCOMiISS IOi j  played  a  major  role  in  the  relief  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation  during  the  recent  flood  disaster.  The  Highway  Commission 
has  extensive  responsibilities  under  the  Civil  Defense  program.  The 

3?®L?81?2  £ls°  administers  the  highway  construction  and  maintenance 

e  a  ptf/  SyStemS  WhiCh  rUn  aCr°SS  nervations.  The  maintenance 
crews  are  out  during  severe  storms  on  Indian  reservations  the  same  as 

elsewhere  rendering  service  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
beyond  the  strict  interpretation  of  their  duties.  7 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  has  organized  programs  in  every  county  of  the  state  Each 
county  organization  inciudes  Indian  people  if  there  is  a  reservation 

I  ttL  v-  r  The  CiVil  Defense  Agen°y  in  **»tana  »°rked  Closely 

with  the  highway  Commiss ion  in  the  Blackfeet  catastrophe.  The  agency 

helped  distribute  food  and  clothing.  It  also  helped  organize  the®  search 

LL  ge°P Je •  Thls  tyPe  of  service  is  available  to  Indian 

people  from  the  Civil  Defense  Department. 

TOTERA  !s  iffiLMRE  COMMISSION  This  state  activity  assists  all  veterans 
with  claims  before  the  Veterans  Administration.  Hundreds  of  Indian 

in°wo?f°p  ar°tan°e  from  this  agency.  Branch  offices  are  located 

is  nriLina??’  s  elby!  KaUspen*  Missoula  and  Billings.  The  Commission 
s  principally  a  service  agency  and  does  not  handle  any  money  but  assists 
veterans  m  obtaining  their  federal  recognition.  assists 

glATE,  PARK  SYSTEM  The  State  of  Montana  administers  only  one  park  on  an 
Indian  reservation.  This  is  the  Chief  Plenty  Coups  Memorial  State 

“  c  Pty°r-a  ^  St3te  aSSUmed  this  ^tffr^m 

Big  Horn  County  and  one  of  the  most  famous  parks  under  state  jurisdiction. 

anfthe  BlSLfT01,  ^-S  agenCy  ^  jurisdiction  the  Flathead 

Blackfeet  Reservations.  The  Flathead  Reservation  operates  und»r 

under’ «  f'  P®SSed  by  Montana  legislature  and  the  Blackfeet  operate  ~ 

of  the  ni°nkfa°!  ®S^enfnt  Mith  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Council.  Members 
of  the  31ackfeet  Tribe  have  been  appointed  Justices  of  the  Peace  and 
enforced  the  Tribal  Ordinance  covering  this  activity. 
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I,  DUS  Til  L'.  b  ACC  IDE. !T  BOARD  The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  includes 
Indians  on  reservations  for  all  accidents  included  under  the  act. 

Indians  are  a  part  of  all  safety  programs,  hospitalization  and  medical 
treatment. 

HEALTH  The  principal  health  activities  among  Indians  come  under  the 
United  States  Health  Service  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  administers 
health  activities  which  pertain  to  crippled  children  and  the  Cleft 
lip  program.  Indian  people  away  from  reservations  avail  themselves  of 
all  health  services  offered  to  the  public. 

JQIiTT  MERIT  SYSTEM  The  Merit  System  examinations  are  given  each  year 
on  Indian  reservations  and  many  Indian  people  find  employment  in  various 
state  agencies  through  this  program.  Many  also  find  employment  on  the 
county  level  through  this  agency, 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM  covers  many  Indian  employees  of  the 
state.  There  is  no  discrimination  against  eligible  Indian  people. 

STATE  HAIL  INSURAITCE  covers  Indian  trust  lands  if  it  is  a  cash  policy. 

The  policy  premium  could  not  become  a  lien  against  tax-exempt  Indian 
lands . 

MOITTAEA  STATE  BOARD  OF  EQUALIZATION  deals  exclusively  with  state  faxes. 

The  Board  cannot  enforce  collection  of  state  taxes  against  Indian  people 
on  Indian  reservations  when  the  land  is  tax-exempt.  The  jurisdiction 
does  cover  license  fees  for  businesses  if  they  are  taxable.  The  problems 
of  taxation  on  Indian  reservations  is  not  a  firm  policy  at  the  present 
time  until  court  decisions  have  been  used  to  clarify  the  cloudy  conditions. 
It  is  our  position  that  Indians  are  subject  to  Montana  Income  Tax  in 
the. same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  persons  subject  to  the 
f o 1 lowing  except ions : 

1.  An  Indian  is  not  taxable  on  income  derived  from  allotted  and 
restricted  land  held  in  trust  for  his  benefit  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

2.  It  is  our  present  administrative  policy  not  to  tax  an 
Indian  living  on  his  reservation  on  income  earned  from  employment 
on  the  reservation  by  the  United  States  Government.  The  law  in 
regard  to  the  right  of  a  state  to  tax  such  income  is  extremely 
vague,  and  this  exclusion  is  more  or  less  tentative  pending  future 
court  decisions  or  possible  congressional  action  serving  to  clarify 
the  matter. 

MOiTTAiiA  STATE  WATER  BOARD  does  not  have  any  activity  on  Indian 
reservations  at  the  present  time  except  in  its  study  of  water  resources. 

MOiTTAIIA  LF7EST0CK  COMMISSION  In  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Livestock 
Commission  in  the  state,  there  is  no  exception  to  the  requirements  of 
the  inspection  law  relative  to  movements  of  cattle  owned  by  Indians. 

In  addition  to  the  inspection  of  Indian  cattle  owned,  state  inspectors 
do  check  losses  and  investigate  thefts  of  cattle  on  Indian  reservations, 
whether  owned  by  Indians  or  whites. 
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# Livestock  Commission  and  inspectors  work  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
various  federal  agencies  charged  with  protection  of  the  person,  property, 
and  the  rights  of  the  Indian.  In  addition,  records  of  mortgages  held 
by  the  various  tribes  have  assisted  a  great  deal  in  the  financing  by  the 
tribes  to  the  individual  Indian.  This  mortgage  procedure  and  filing  i,/as 
established  in  the  state  to  eliminate  the  use  of  an  ID  brand,  the  necessit: 
of  requiring  permit  for  sale,  and  other  red  tape  involving  the  sale  of 
cattle  which  the  tribe  loaned  money.  Representatives  of  the  Livestock 
Commission  meet  with  various  associations  on  Indian  agencies  and  work 
towards  promoting  a  better  Livestock  Industry  for  the  Indian  people. 

IjOHTAiIA  OIL  AIID  GAS  COMMISSION  The  Commission  has  the  authority,  and  it 
is  its  duty,  to  make  such  investigations  as  it  deems  proper  to  determine 
whether  waste  exists  or  is  imminent  or  whether  other  facts  exist  which 
justify  any  action  by  the  Commission  under  the  authority  granted  by  the 
Conservation  Act.  The  Commission  has  authority  and  it  is  its  duty  to 
require: 

1)  Identification  of  ownership  of  oil  or  gas  wells,  producing 
properties  and  tanks;  the  making  and  filing  of  acceptable  well  logs, 

reports  on  well  locations,  and  the  filing  of  directional  surveys, °if 
made . 


2)  File  necessary  reports  on  the  drilling,  casing,  producing  and 
plugging  of  wells  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  oil  or  gas 
into  one  stratum  from  another,  or  the  intrusion  of  water  into  oil  or 
gas  stratum;  the  pollution  of  fresh  water  supplies  by  oil,  gas,  salt, 

or  brackish  waters;  the  proper  gauging  or  other  measuring  of  oil  and’ gas 
produced  and  saved  to  determine  the  quantity  and  quality  thereof. 

3)  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  waste, 

^  to  regulate  the  drilling,  producing  and  plugging  of  wells, 
the  shooting  and  chemical  treatment  of  wells,  the  spacing  of  wells, 
operations  voluntarily  entered  into  the  increase  ultimate  recovery  such 
as  cycling  of  gas,  the  maintenance  of  pressure,  and  the  introduction  of 
gas,  water,  or  other  substances  into  producing  formations  and, 

b)  to  fix,  upon  application  made  by  any  interested  person  after 

earing,  efficient  gas-oil  and  water-oil  ratios  for  any  particular  well 
or  wells. 


4)  a)  to  regulate  disposal  of  salt  water  and  oil  field  wastes 

b)  to  classify  wells. 

c)  to  promulgate  and  enforce  rules,  regulations  and  orders  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  and  intent  of  the  Conservation  Law. 

These  services  as  set  forth  are  all  in  connection  with  conservation  and 

apply  to  all  lands  in  Montana,  fee  lands,  state-owned  lands,  Indian  lands 
and  government  lands.  ’ 


MOilTAilA  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  FOR  IHDIAilS  Legislature  for  the  State 

of  Montana  in  1952  established  a  scholarship  service  in  the  area  of  higher 
education  for  Indian  youth, 
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At  that  time,  the  State  of  Montana  was  permitted  to  issue  12  exemptions 
from  the  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  to  Indian  students  while  attending 
many  of  the  units  of  the  greater  universities  of  Montana.  A  demand  for 
these  scholarships  became  so  great  that  the  kbntana  State  Board  of  E ducat ior 
expanded  the  number  of  scholarships  available  each  year  to  24.  The 
value  of  the  scholarship  is  approximately  $150.00  per  pupil  and  must 
be  supplemented  with  other  funds  to  make  the  university  education 
feasible.  Additional  funds  are  usually  obtained  from  Tribal  Council 
grants,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  educational  grants,  loans  and  private 
scholarships  from  various  foundations.  A  number  of  Indian  youth  enrolled 
in  higher  education  each  year  in  the  State  of  Montana  is  well  over  100. 

MONTANA  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  Montana  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission 
also  administers  offices  over  the  entire  state.  Services  are  provided  to 
Indian  people  on  the  same  level  as  non- Indians.  Wo  record  is  kept  of  our 
ethnic  background  of  the  people  who  seek  these  services.  There  are  9 
local  employment  offices  adjacent  to  the  7  Montana  Indian  reservations. 
These  offices  work  closely  with  the  Tribal  Councils  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  rendering  employment  cervices  to  the  Indian  people  In 
their  area.  The  law  which  provides  for  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
service  and  the  State  Employment  Services  prohibits  the  identification 
of  workers  by  race,  color  or  creed.  The  local  employment  officers, 
however,  do  know  that  employment  is  being  provided  this  past  fiscal  year 
1964  has  provided  employment  to  1,700  Indian  workers  through  22  employment 
offices. 

More  than  315  Indian  people  were  given  individual  employment  counsel ini 
service  in  order  to  assist  them  in  making  a  vocational  choice  as  far  as 
employment  was  concerned.  The  records  show  that  43  Indian  workers  were 
provided  training  under  either  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or  the  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act  in  such  areas  as  licensed  practical  nurses, 
hard  rock  miners,  f aim  equipment  and  machine  operators.  While  this  does 
not  solve  the  employment  problem  on  Indian  reservations,  it  is  a  help 
and  an  approach  to  the  situation.  The  Montana  State  Employment  Service 
is  extremely  anxious  to  render  its  services  to  Indian  people  the  same  as 
anyother  citizen  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATION  -  Commodity  Distribution  Program  to  Indian 
Reservations  by  the  Office  of  the  State  Controller  -  Beginning  with  the 
year  1959,  the  Commodity  section  of  the  State  Purchasing  Division  has 
been  directly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Direct  Distribution 
Program,  as  promulgated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  supplying 
basic  food  requirements  to  needy  persons  on  the  seven  Indian  reservations 
within  Montana.  The  average  number  of  Indians  served  during  the  fiscal 
year  1962-1963  was  16,348  per  month  or  196,176  for  the  year.  Nearly 
one  million  pounds  of  food-stuffs  have  been  used  annually.  The  cost  to 
this  Department  to  the  State  of  Montana  has  averaged  $15,000.00  per 
year. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH  AND  GAME  Three  Indian  Reservations  are  within  this 
District,  the  Fort  Peck,  Fort  Belknap  and  Rocky  Boy,  Our  cooperative 
efforts  are  primarily  with  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  under  the  terms  of 
our  agreement  with  them.  We  assist  in  reservoir  management  in  surveys, 
rehabilitation,  stocking,  maintenance  and  technical  advice  on  construction 
of  ponds  for  fishing. 
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\1q.  plant  pheasants  on  these  reservations  and  have  excellent  co-operation 
on  law  enforcement  problems  on  and  off  the  reservation. 

Bear  depredations  that  are  taken  care  of  by  Warden  Lambeth  take 
about  10  man  days  a  year,  beaver  problems  on  the  reservation  take  approx¬ 
imately  10  days,  beaver  are  transplanted  from  problem  areas  to  other 
areas  several  times  each  year,  and  deer  damage  problems  require  some 
attention. 

Enforcement  of  state  regulations  on  tribal  lands,  of  course,  take 
a  major  portion  of  time.  Rehabilitation  of  fishing  waters  on  the  reservati 
is  going  on  constantly  as  are  fish  plantings,  chukar  plantings  and 
pheasant  transplants.  Development  work  on  waterfowl  area  and  improvement 
of  water  access  areas  have  also  been  beneficial  to  the  economy  of  the 
reservation  businessmen, 

_ THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL  Occasions  for  services  to  Indian 
people  of  Montana  by  this  Department  are  limited  but  you  might  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  we  have  in  the  Montana  National  Guard  three 
full-blooded  Indians  and  many  others  of  mixed  ancestry.  Montana  Guard 
Units  in  Havre,  Chinook,  Malta,  Glasgow,  Culbertson,  Plentywood  and 
Billings  are  close  enough  to  Indian  Reservations  to  have  some  beneficial 
economic  impact  upon  them  as  a  result  of  Guard  payrolls  and  local  purchase 
of  supplies. 

During  i.he  June  fiood  Troop  E,  163d  ACR  from  Havre  was  activated 
and  stationed  at  Browning  to  aid  civil  authorities  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation  in  emergency  and  recovery  operations.  Direct  state  expenditure 
for  this  one  phase  was  $3,476.15.  National  Guard  personnel  organized 
and  supervised  a  team  of  34  Blackfeet  Indians  engaged  in  searching  for 
bodies  of  flood  victims  for  a  period  of  17  days.  Guard  equipment  used 
at  the  base  camp  on  Birch  Creek  consisted  of  a  field  kitchen,  tents 

and  flys,  trucks  and  radios.  This  operation  was  supported  by  State  and 
Federal  funds. 

MONTANA  STATE  PLAj.INL.IG  BOARD  The  State  Planning  Board  is  the  off  icial 
economic  development  agency  for  Montana.  Primarily  its  purposes  are 
the  attraction  of  new  industry  to  the  State,  the  expansion  of  existing 

industry,  and  a  fuller  realization  of  the  State’s  potential  for  economv 
development. 


The  Planning  Board  operates  under  a  5-man  Board  which  consists  of  the 
same  members  who  comprise  the  State  Water  Conservation  Board.  The 
Board  appoints  an  Advisory  Council  which  presently  consists  of  fifteen 
members  —  leaders  in  the  fields  of  industry,  finance,  law,  labor’  and 
education. 

Primarily  a  coordinating  and  administrative  agency,  the  Planning 
Board  is  involved  in  a  great  number  of  activities.  The  Board  works 
closely  with  leaders  in  all  areas  of  the  State  on  all  types  of  development 
efforts  as  well  as  the  units  of  the  University  System,  and  various 
committees  and  organizations  concerned  with  economic  development.  The 
Planning  Board  is  the  best  single  source  of  information  and  guidance 
concerning  industrial  development  matters  and  opportunities  in  the  State. 
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The  Board  recognizes  that  there  is  no  greater  opportunity  for  expans ic 
than  in  industry  already  located  in  Montana.  To  ferret  out  those  industrie 
large  and  small,  including  present  one-man  operations  which  have 
possibilities  of  expansion,  the  State  Planning  Board  has  been  conducting 
an  inventory  of  the  State,  by  county.  This  will  be  incorporated  into 
an  up-dated  Montana  Directory  of  Manufacturers,  a  publication  from  which 
people  may  learn  of  all  the  products  presently  being  manufactured  in  the 
State. 

During  past  years,  the  Planning  Board  has  concentrated  on  development 
of  the  basic  areas  of  Montana's  economy;  namely,  agricultural  products 
and  processing,  forest  products  expansion,  increased  manufacturing,  and 
minerals  production.  In  addition,  the  Planning  Board  has  become 
increasingly  active  in  the  promotion  of  research  and  development -type 
industries,  as  well  as  encouraging  more  research  activities  to 
develop  our  innumerable  resources. 

The  Western  States-Navy  Research  and  Development  Clinic  is  a  prime 
example  of  the  type  of  promotional  activity  in  which  the  Board  has 
been  engaged.  The  Clinic  was  held  at  Montana  State  College  at  Bozeman 
in  July  of  1964  and  brought  over  300  top  scientists  and  engineers  from, 
industry,  Federal  agencies,  research  and  development  institutions,  and 
educational  institutions  from  all  over  the  United  States,  to  Montana.  The 
Planning  Board  believes  that  the  Clinic  was  a  firm  and  positive  step 
toward  developing  additional  research  and  development  industry  in 
Montana,  Another  example  of  research  and  development  promotion  was  the 
formation  of  the  Montana  Space  Council,  of  which  the  Planning  Board 
Director  is  a  member.  The  Council,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  James  Webb, 
Director  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  traveled 
to  Washington,  D.C.  to  view  NASA  headquarters  and  apprise  NASA  officials 
of  the  advantages  Montana  possesses  for  research  and  development.  The 
Planning  Board  has  acted  as  the  coordinating  agency  for  this  Council. 

The  2 lanning-  Board  has  been  taking  an  active  part  in  the  executive 
committees  of  the  Rural  Area  Development  Committee  and  the  State  Technical 
Action  Panel,  and  is  represented  on  the  manpower  and  recreational  develop¬ 
ment  sub-committees.  The  manpower  subcommittee  has  for  its  purpose  the 
development,  promotion  and  coordination  of  an  informational  program  on  the 
manpower  situation  on  a  statewide  basis  as  well  as  assisting  with  the 
development  of  a  vocational-technical  education  program  in  the  State. 

The  objectives  of  the.  recreation  sub-committee  are  primarily  to  assist 
in  determining  Montana's  potential  for  outdoor  recreation  development 
as  related  to  anticipated  needs,  assist  in  the  development  of  a  statewide 
outdoor  recreation  plan,  and  furnish  guidance  and  assistance  to  individual 
and  communities  planning  outdoor  recreational  development. 

According  to  title  89-301  of  the  Revised  Codes  of  Montana  1947 
entitled  State  Planning  Board  —  policy  ,  purpose  and  characters"  It  is 
hereby  declared  that  the  public  interest,  welfare,  convenience  and  necessi 
require  the  conservation  and  development  of  Montana's  land,  water, 
mineral,  timber,  coal,  oil  and  other  natural  resources  for  the  social  and 
economic  advancement  of  the  people  of  the  state  in  accordance  with  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  be  developed  concurrently  with  regional  and  national 
plans  now  being  formulated  by  national  planning  bodies  in  cooperation  with 
the  several  states. 
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rice  reasonably  possible. 


Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  ,  provides  that 
urban  planning  grants  can  be  made  to  State  planning  agencies  for  planning 
assistance  to  communities  under  50,000  population  (cities  larger  than  that 
can  apply  direct).  Therefore,  communities  under  50,000  must  obtain 
planning  grants  through  application  to  the  State  Planning  Board  which 
then  must  apply  to  the  Federal  government  for  these  funds. 

Urban  Renewal,  another  section  of  this  Federal  planning  program,  is 
designed  to  eliminate  the  blighted  areas  of  our  cities.  Under  this 
program,  Federal  aid  is  made  available  for  the  clearing  of  slums  and  for 
redeveloping  these  areas  into  productive,  tax-paying  properties. 

Slums  are  a  menace  to  our  society.  They  breed  sickness,  juvenile  delinqueiv 
and  crime.  For  these  reasons,  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  Housing 
Act,  authorized  this  program  of  Federal  grants  to  cities  in  an  attempt 
to  alleviate  some  of  these  problems, 

Montana’s  Urban  Renewal  Bill,  HB  335,  was  sponsored  by  the  Black feet 
Tribal  Council,  City  of  Browning,  Browning  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board,  (an  organization  of  the  seven  Indian  tribal 
councils  of  the  State.)  Even  though  the  immediate  intention  of  this 
legislation  by  the  above  groups  was  to  redevelop  slum  property  in  several 
communities  adjacent  to  Indian  reservations,  it  has  a  greater  application 
in  our  old  established  communities,  that  are  now  in  grave  need  of  renewal. 

The  State  Planning  Board  assisted  and  cooperated  with  these  sponsoring 
groups  in  the  formation  of  this  bill,  and  recommended  to  the  Legislature 
that  this  proposal  become  part  of  Montana  law.  Today  this  law  is  on  the 
books,  and  symbolizes  the  type  of  accomplishments  we  can  make  when 
working  together. 

The  Planning  Board  realizes  the  tremendous  important  part  that 
Indian  lands  and  their  resources  (human  and  otherwise)  play  in  the  total 
economy  of  Montana.  It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  we  will  continue 
to  assist  and  cooperate  with  individuals,  communities  and  tribal  councils 
for  the  development  of  a  greater  Montana. 

D I  VIS  10  J  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Any  service  offered  by  this  agency  is  available  to  Indian  residents 
who  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  of  a  physical  or  mental  disability 
which  constitutes  a  vocational  handicap.  These  services  include  the  follow 
ing: 

j 

1.  Physical  and/or  psychiatric  examination  and  diagnosis  for 
purposes  of  determining  eligibility  and  feasibility  and  .as  a  guide  to 
planning. 

2.  Vocational  guidance  and  counseling  for  training,  vocational 
goals,  placement,  etc, 

3.  Vocational  training  and  training  supplies  —  At  colleges, 
public  and  private  trade  schools,  and  certain  on-the-job  training 
situations.  The  nature  of  the  financial  assistance  may  include  one  or 
more  of  the  following; 

A.  Tuition  and  fees. 

B„  Textbooks,  instructional  supplies, 
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small  tools,  and  maintenarce. 


4.  Physical  restoration  —  For  the  correction,  improvement,  or 
stabilization  of  a  physical  impairment.  This  could  include  one  or  more 
of  the  following; 

a.  Surgery 

b.  Hospitalisation 

c„  Corrective  therapy 

d.  Prosthetic  appliances. 

5.  Placement  assistance  upon  completion  of  other  services. 

6.  Placement  equipment  —  For  individuals  whose  rehabilitation  can 
best  be  achieved  in  this  manner  as  determined  by  the  Division. 

Most  state  agencies  provide  state  services  to  Indian  people  without 
discrimination  because  they  do  not  conflict  with  federal  services.  The 
Secretary  of  State  performs  services  for  Indian  people  if  there  is  no 
apparent  conflict  with  federal  laws.  The  same  is  true  for  the  Office 
of  the  Governor,  the  Attorney  General  and  other  state  offices.  The 
State  Planning  Board  performs  tremendous  services  for  Indian  reservations 
in  the  field  of  economic  development  without  any  cost  to  the  tribes 
involved.  Services  from  the  Montana  State  Department  of  Welfare  have 
been  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The  employment  service  is 
constantly  helping  Indian  people  find  employment.  All  branches  of  state 
government  are  doing  the  same. 

HISTORY  OF  UTTER -TRIBAL  POLICY  BOARD 

On  October  16,  1951  Tribal  representatives  from  the  seven  Indian 
reservations  in  Montana  and  representatives  of  the  Landless  Indians  met  ir 
the  Governor’s  Reception  room  until  late  at  night  and  drafted  a  constitute 
and  By-laws  to  formulate  an  organization  whereby  they  could  present,  a 
united  front  when  problems  concerning  Indian  people  arose  on  both  the 
state  and  federal  level.  The  reservations  participating  were  as  follows: 
Blackfeet,  Crow,  Fort  Belknap,  Fort  Peck,  Flathead,  Northern  Cheyenne 
and  Rocky  Boy.  The  Landless  Indian  group  consisted  mostly  of  a  group  of 
Chippewa  and  Cree  Indians  known  as  the  Little  Shell  band  which  left  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  in  North  Dakota  rather  than  become  a  party 
to  an  agreement  which  later  was  known  as  the  ten  cent  treaty  where  the 
Chippewa  Indians  ceded  portions  of  their  reservation  to  the  United  States 
Government  for  ten  cents  an  acre. 

Honorable  John  W.  Bonner,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana,  opened  t 
meeting  with  the  following  remarks: 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  call  this  meeting  to  order.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  study  and  propose  solutions  on  the  state  lev. 
for  the  many  problems  confronting  Indian  people.  The  idea  for  this 
meeting  originated  at  the  first  Montana  Indian  conference  on  June  22 
and  23  of  this  year  in  Helena.  This  is  a  non-political  organization.  Wo. 
thank  Representative  Dave  Higgins  from  the  Blackfeet  and  a  member  of 
Legislature  for  the  enactment  of  law  which  provided  the.  State  of  Montana 
with  a  Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs.  This  new  Department  of  government 
organized  and  administered  the  Conference  on  June  22  and  22.  It  arranged 
all  the  details  of  this  conference  today  and  is  presently  organizing  the 
Governors  Interstate  Indian  Conference  which  will  be  held  in  Helena 
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December  12,13  and  14  with  representatives  from  17  western  states. 

Mr.  K.  W.  3ergan  was  appointed  Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs. 

A  committee  with  Mr.  S.  C.  DeMers  as  Chairman.,  drafted  a  constitution 
and  By-laws  which  were  adopted  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  business. 

The  first  slate  of  officers  chosen  was  as  follows: 

Chairman  Thomas  Main,  Fort  Belknap  Reservation 
First  Vice  Chairman,  Robert  Yellowtail,  Crow 
Second  Vice  Chairman,  Leo  Kennerly,  Blackfeet 
Secretary  Freda  Beazley,  Fort  Peck  Reservation 

Other  delegates  present  were:  David  Higgins,  Blackfeet;  Walter  Wetzel, 
Blackfeet;  Eugene  Little  Coyote,  Wo.  Cheyenne;  Rufus  Wallowing,  Wo. 
Cheyenne;  David  Buckles,  Fort  Peck;  Henry  Archdale,  Fort  Peck;  Walter 
Morigeau,  Flathead;  S.  C,  DeMers,  Flathead;  Four  Souls,  Rocky  Boy’ 

Francis  LaForge,  Crow;  Robert  Yellowtail,  Crow;  Frank  Kirkaldie,  Fort 
Belknap;  Ed  Belgard,  Landless  Indian  group.  Par.  Sa  C.  DeMers  was  chosen 
as  parlementar ian  and  has  held  that  office  ever  since.  At  the  first 
meeting  a  total  of  18  resolutions  were  adopted  covering  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  from  Citizenship,  Discrimination,  Federal  Loan  Funds  to 
Tribes,  Liquor  Law  Repeal,  Employment,  Roads,  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
Hospitals,  Irrigation,  Education  and  Health. 

The  Inter -Tribal  Policy  Board  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  transfer 
of  Health  Activities  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  The  organization  also  was  active  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Indian  liquor  laws.  The  organization  also  worked  hard  to 
obtain  recognition  and  status  for  the  Landless  Indian  group.  Bills 
were  introduced  into  Congress  to  provide  rehabilitation  programs  and 
funds  and  protect  their  allotments  of  land  in  northern  Montana.  The 
group  sponsored  and  took  the  original  initiative  to  establish  a  vocational 
training  program  for  Indian  reservation  people  which  is  functioning  on  a 
large  scale  today  throughout  the  entire  United  States.  The  Board  also 
requested  representation  of  Indian  people  on  draft  boards  throughout 
the  state. 

The  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board  made  strong  efforts  to  finance  and 
develop  the  resources  on  reservations  and  provide  both  employment  and 
income  to  the  Indian  people.  It  was  felt  that  problems  of  low  standard 
of  living,  poor  health  and  problems  of  education  came  as  a  result  of  the 
poor  economy  of  Indian  reservations  with  great  unemployment  and  undeveloped 
resources.  One  of  the  efforts  was  a  proposal  to  Congress  to  authorize 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  loan  a  million  dollars  to 
Montana  Indians  to  develop  agricultural  industry  and  the  livestock 
industry  among  Indian  people  so  that  reservation  resources  could  be 
used  to  help  Indian  people.  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt  a 
rehabilitation  program  for  the  Indians  in  the  State  of  Montana  alone 
but  it  did  stimulate  Congress  to  further  study  and  further  thinking 
of  providing  loan  facilities  to  Indian  reservations  that  x-jished  to 
develop  their  own  resources  which  would  provide  employment  and  income 
to  Indian  people.  As  an  outcome  of  these  beginnings  today,  there  are 
within  the  activities  of  the  United  States  Government  several  loan  programs 
which  are  helping  develop  economy  on  Indian  reservations.  The  Inter- 
Tribal  Policy  Board  also  took  a  firm  stand  retaining  trusteeship  for 
Indian  lands.  There  was  a  definite  movement  to  place  Indian  people 
under  all  forms  of  taxation  both  federal  and  state. 
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The  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
working  on  this  problem  and  protecting  the  treaty  rights  of  Indian 
people. 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  during  the  year  1952  was  the  dedication 
of  Henrietta  Crockett  Wing  of  the  Montana  Tuberculosis  Sanatarium.  This 
project  would  provide  for  100  additional  patients  at  the  Galen  Sanatarium 
and  was  financed  by  a  half  million  dollar  appropriation  from  the  Federal 
Government.  From  this  time  on  Indian  people  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  treatment  within  the  State  of  Montana.  This  hospital  was  dedicated 
officially  with  the  name  Henrietta  Crockett  Indian  Wing.  Henrietta 
Crockett  was  the  Montana  Public  Health  Uurse  who  had  devoted  her  entire 
life  fighting  Tuberculosis  among  Indian  people,  Henrietta  Crockett  in 
her  remarks  at  the  dedication  spoke  as  follows:; 

"This  is  a  dream  come  true  that  grew  as  I  visited  the  Crows, 
northern  Cheyenne,  Flatheads,  Blackfeet,  Rocky  Boy,  Assiniboine,  Sioux 
and  Gros  Ventres.  Why  should  the  first  citizen  of  the  state  have  to 
leave  their  beloved  mountains  to  receive  the  treatment  white  residents 
could  get.  In  Montana  there  was  opposition,  prejudice  and  misunder¬ 
standing  to  overcome  but  we  kept  on  believing  and  at  long  last  the  whiteman 
has  heeded  the  cry  of  the  broken  people." 

On  November  9,  1952,  the  Montana  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board  was 
shocked  to  hear  that  Chairman,  Thomas  Main  had  passed  away  at  his  home 
near  Hayes  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  from  a  heart  ailment.  Mr. 

Robert  Yellowtail,  First  Vice  Chairman  from  the  Crow  Reservation  presided 
at  the  meeting. 

The  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board  was  very  interested  in  the  selection 
of  a  new  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  who  might  be  sympathetic  to 
Indian  problems  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  in  screening 
possible  candidates.  The  Inter -Tribal  Policy  Board  was  also  very  interest* 
in  developing  health  facilities  on  the  northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  where 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Aff airs  hospital  had  been  closed  by  executive  order , 
During  the  year  1953-1954  the  Inter -Tribal  Policy  Board  was  concerned 
with  problems  of  taxation  of  Indian  lands,  rehabilitation  programs  on  Indi. 
reservations  and  presented  Mr.  S,  C.  DeMers  for  consideration  by  the 
President  for  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Law  and  order  problems  on 
Indian  reservations  were  discussed  in  conferences  scheduled  by  the  Attorne; 
General,  Arnold  Olson  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Helena  with  county  attorneys 
from  Indian  reservation  counties  and  a  second  conference  with  federal 
legislators  and  Inter -Tribal  Policy  Board  representatives.  During  the 
year  the  problem  of  federal  supervision  on  Indian  reservations  came  under 
consideration  of  the  state  through  the  proposal  of  the  federal  government 
to  terminate  all  federal  activity  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation. 

There  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  feeling  and  discussion  over  the 
termination  program  and  a  big  delegation  from  the  state  went  no  Washington. 
D.C,  to  participate  in  the  Congressional  hearing  for  termination  of  federa' 
activity  on  the  Flathead  Reservation.  The  proposal  for  Flathead  terminable 
was  defeated  in  Congress  through  the  efforts  of  the  Inter -Tribal  Policy 
Board  and  the  Flathead  Indians.  The  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board  obtained 
the  cooperation  of  the  Federated  Women's  Clubs  in  Montana  in  opposing 
the  termination  program  of  the  federal  government. 
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Every  individual  club  in  Montana  sent  a  telegram  to  each  Montana  Senator 
and  Congressman  opposing  the  program.  In  the  mean  time  the  83rd  Congress 
had  also  passed  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108  which  urged  termination 
of  federal  supervision.  The  Inter -Tribal  Policy  Board  was  very  emphatic  in 
its  request  that  Concurrent  Resolution  108  be  changed  to  include  the  consent 
of  Indian  tribes  before  a  termination  program  should  become  effective. 

On  January  1,  1954  Mr.  David  Higgins  from  the  Blackfeet  Reservation 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board  to  replace  Robert 
Yellowtail  of  the  Crow  Reservation.  The  efforts  of  the  Inter-Tribal 
Policy  Board  were  directed  toward  the  transfer  of  Indian  health  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
to  amend  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108  of  the  83rd  Congress  to  require 
Indian  consent  for  termination  and  the  illness  of  Henrietta  Crockett 
who  had  given  of  herself,  her  time  and  money  to  the  welfare  and  interest 
of  Indian  people.  The  activities  of  the  Inter -Tribal  Policy  Board 
centered  around  conferences  that  were  held  at  the  University  in  Missoula 
and  Northern  Montana  College  at  Havre,  Considerable  interest  was  shown 
in  the  industrial  development  on  Indian  reservations  to  provide  employ¬ 
ment  for  Indian  people.  A  great  deal  of  interest  was  shown  by  the  Inter- 
Tribal  Policy  Board  in  Public  Law  280,  83rd  Congress,  which  gave  the 
states  jurisdiction  over  Law  and  Order  on  Indian  reservations.  It  was 
a  general  feeling  of  the  Inter -Tribal  Policy  Board  that  consent  of  Indian 
people  should  be  required  before  the  state  assumes  jurisdiction  on  any 
reservation.  Legislature  was  in  session  during  January  and  February 
1955  and  the  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board  offered  its  cooperation  in  the 
discussion  of  all  legislation  pertaining  to  Indian  people.  The  Inter- 
Tribal  Policy  Board  was  very  much  concerned  over  the  land  policies  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Heirship  lands  were  being  offered  to  the  highest 
bidder  in  fee  patent  status  and  Tribal  Councils  were  not  given  any 
preference  in  the  purchase  of  these  lands.  The  amount  of  land  passing 
out  of  trusteeship  and  into  fee  patent  ownership  had  reached  tremendous 
proportions. 

January  1,  1956  Walter  McDonald  took  charge  of  the  Montana  Inter- 
Tribal  Policy  Board  as  Chairman  and  William  Wall  from  the  Crow  Reservation 
was  elected  Secretary.  The  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board  took  a  very  active 
interest  in  providing  new  hospital  facilities  on  several  reservations. 
Hospital  facilities  were  lacking  at  Fort  Peck,  Rocky  Boy,  and  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservations. 

Mr.  Walter  Wetzel,  Blackfeet  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
Tribal  Policy  Board  on  January  1,  1960  and  James  Couture  was  elected 
Secretary . 

Problems  before  the  Inter -Tribal  Policy  Board  consentrated  around  the 
provisions  for  school  lunches  to  Children  of  Indian  blood.  The  reimburse¬ 
ment  to  schools  had  changed  from  Johnson-0* Mai ley  funds  under  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  Public  Law  874  funds  under  the  Office  of  Education 
Some  school  districts  took  advantage  of  this  change  to  deny  lunches  to 
Indian  children  from  Public  Law  874  funds.  This  interpretation  was 
supported  by  an  opinion  from  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  which 
stated  that  Public  Law  874  funds  could  be  used  only  in  budgets  supported 
by  tax  money. 
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Legislature”  "xhis^Wis^ti  "M  fOUnd  l“' n6W  Wi«X«tion  by  Montana 

r  la2Lslatlon  was  promoted  and  passed  through  the 
Shorts  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board  and  the  Coordinator  Th! 
principal  interest  of  the  Montana  IntPr  Tv'fhai  •  rc^nator*  Th~ 

expansion  in  Vocational  Training oTlndtn^eopteX^^cMoff T 
Indian  people  and  of  the  development  of  industry  on  reservations  tf 

deal^f  :“P  Oyment  and  an  improved  aa°nomy  for  Indian  people  A  grea‘ 
Services  on  Tnd33  glV6n  t0  th®  Phil«a°Phy  of  termination  of  Federal 
108,  33rd  Congress  ^Congress^a”3  eXpIessed  ln  House  Concurrent  Resolutior 
as  a  part  of  this  resolution!  3galn  ^  t0  in°1Ude  In<Uan  consent 

Inter °Triba“apyi24’  Walter  iM3onal<3  »as  elected  Chairman  of  the 

Sec!!t^  iir  l  ^0“?n!!lMr'  Mefe  SWinSley>  Biackfeet  was  Elected 

and  Mrs.  Eva  i^e  lmUh  from  the  Fort  Pecfn^^8  SUddetUy  dUring  **  1962 
Secretary.  The  first  acnvitv  th!  Reservation  was  appointed 

to  the  State  of  Montana!  ^he^f ir s t  !  n^w  ^  ^t^Sta^ 
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’iLr.Lrs:vs  ™  sr^s 

Housing  program  as  the  program  had  been  worked  ou*  for  India!  Loot 
On  September  6  lQfti  ~  j-or  inaian  people. 

to°£tV2  Hous  in^pro  ieef17  ^TheC°i  ^kf  C°“^Pef  !n!°!!™!t!y  committee 
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TribafLuOfsOa^mO  TO  UlllT*  SUpport&d  Wrongly  by  the  Inter- 

2JSSS. 
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approve!  by  the  Federal  Area  RedevelOpmeOt  Administrat ior^and  ^are  b^nl 
used  tor  economic  development  on  these  reservations.  2 

unaer^the ^sponsotrship^f  ^he^Montan!^  Inter^r iba 1 d  Ja"uary  2*  and  26,  1962 
Coordinator  of  India!  Affairs  “Mo!!!!fs^L  p!^  BOard  and  the 
Montana  State  Advertising  Department  ^  invite!  B°£d  3nd  thfi 

and  the  Indian  people  participated  whole  heartedly  in  a'siE-p-  'f  Ccnferenc 

!!!tShrat!1A  ^roadened  Tou^“  Programs  were  started  on  tte  B“  H  tonferenc, 
Flathead,  Fort  Peck  and  northern  Cheyenne  Reservations  ’ 

state  juri!0!0u!r„!0d0!0h!!"!00tb00h°0!  !hn^e°0!dw«i0  !laaed  un?er 

X~^E“.s=£*  ^ 

the  federal  Congress  bad  n  ^  th  past  ten  7ears»  but 

aiso  coming  from  other  atetoa  Ind  oth^r'  -T 

without  iiidian  — the  sLaur:LsSi!r 
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CHAPTER  V 


RECOMME  :.7DAT  ICtS 

AMERICA!!  IiIDIAilS  .EED  LEADERSHIP  TO  MEET  PROBLEMS  ,  YET  RETA1IT  CULTURE 

American  Indians  need  sound  leadership  to  keep  their  cultural 
identity,  Verne  Dusenberry,  associate  professor  of  Sociology,  Anthropology 
and  social  welfare,  said  at  a  Montana  Forum  recently. 

"The  Indians  have  to  appreciate  and  carry  with  them  the  past  but 
they  have  to  assimilate  the  Whiteman’s  ways  to  be  happy  in  society," 

Mr.  Dusenberry  said.  The  Indians  have  the  most  representative  forms  of 
American  culture  and  much  cultural  heritage  will  be  lost  if  the  Indians 
lose  their  identity,  he  said.  The  plains  Indian  culture  depended  upon 
the  buffalo,  and  with  the  extinction  of  the  bison  the  Indians  lost  their 
entire  way  of  life.  The  male  lost  his  identity  as  a  hunter,  and  he  had 
little  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  life,  Mr.  Dusenberry  said. 

The  United  States  Government  tried  to  supply  leadership  to  help  the 
Indian  absorb  the  whiteman's  culture.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  are  presidential  appointees  and  change 
with  every  administration.  Consequently,  Mr.  Dusenberry  said,  the 
government's  Indian  policy  is  constantly  changing.  "Some  of  the  early 
governmental  policies  did  not  help  the  Indians  to  live  or  adapt  to  their 
reservation  environment," 

The  Government's  educational  program  resulted  in  an  apathy  toward 
progress,  he  said,  and  the  parents  could  see  little  practical  good  in 
much  of  the  formal  education. 

Relocation  was  the  plan  carried  out  by  the  Truman  administration, 

Mr.  Dusenberry  said.  The  Indians  were  induced  to  sell  tribal  lands  and 
the  government  paid  for  the  transportation  to  the  cities  where  the  Indians 
got  jobs.  Most  Indians  left  the  reservation  unskilled  and  worked  at 
low  paying  jobs.  "Temptation  never  seen  before  prompted  the  Indians  to 
purchase  modern  appliances,  and  many  went  into  debt.  The  relatives  were  not 
near  to  help,  and  the  Indians  migrated  back  to  the  reservations.  They 
did  not  have  any  land  and  were  homeless."  The  government  today  is 
subsidizing  vocational  education  for  the  Indians  so  that  they  are  trained 
before  they  leave  the  reservation.  The  Indian  is  going  to  have  to 
absorb  the  whiteman’s  ways,  but  if  he  is  going  to  keep  his  own  cultural 
traditions,  educated  Indian  leaders  are  needed.  The  American  Tribal 
Council  leadership  has  been  insufficient  because  they  cannot  identify 
themselves  as  one  group  according  to  Mr.  Dusenberry. 

"Americans  felt  proud  40  years  ago  if  they  graduated  from  high 
school,  and  the  Indians  are  at  that  stage  now. 

Most  Indian  students  can  graduate  from  high  school,  but  only  a  few 
can  go  on  to  college.  Through  testing  programs  the  government  offers 
scholarships  to  Indians  showing  potential,  and  many  go  to  college  on 
government  scholarships,  he  continued. 

"The  undercurrent  of  Panlr.dianism  is  very  healthy,"  Mr.  Dusenberry 
said,  "because  it  shows  that  some  national  character  has  permeated  Indian 
thought."  .  '•  * 
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The  conventions  and  institutes  planned  by  Indian  students  are  heartening 
because  unity  and  leadership  can  result  that  will  restore  the  Indian’s 
sense  of  pride  in  himself  and  his  heritage,  Mr.  Dusenberry  concluded 
m  his  address.  This  philosophy  expressed  by  Dr.  Dusenberry  has  made  a 
profound  impression  on  sound  thinking  of  Indian  leaders,  national  statesmen 
and  national  leaders.  Many  suggested  programs  are  ignored  because  they 
do  not  contribute  to  an  Indian  culture  in  a  modern  world. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964 

This  program  enacted  into  law  by  Congress  is  better  known  as  the 
overty  Act,  Indian  youth  anticipate  several  sections  of  the  program 
to  be  set  up  in  the  State  of  Montana.  Title  I  provides  for  a  job°corps. 
There  is  some  need  for  this  program  among  the  school  dropouts.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  program  will  fill  a  need  similar  to  CCC  during 
depression  days.  The  act  also  provides  for  community  action  programs. 

Inis  program  includes  employment,  job  training  and  vocational  rehabilitate 
and  adult  education.  Title  III  applies  more  specifically  to  rural  areas' 

T  is  program  provides  for  loans  to  improve  living  in  many  ways.  This  is 
aimed  mostly  at  migrant  agricultural  workers.  The  implementation  of  such 
programs  is  awaited  by  many  Indian  people. 

There  are  several  very  good  programs  functioning  now  among  Indian 
people  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  It  is  hoped  that  the  poverty 
program  will  not  destroy  these  fine  programs  like  Vocational  Training 
Schools  at  Flandreau,  Haskell,  Inter  Mountain,  Chemawa  and  Riverside. 

There  are  programs  for  college  education  which  are  doing  a  wonderful 
job  to  provide  college  training  for  Indian  youth.  The  vocational  training 
program  for  Indian  people  away  from  home  is  a  sound  program  and  should 
be  maintained.  The  poverty  program  provides  activities  for  Indian  people 
at  a  level  below  the  present  Indian  programs.  The  poverty  program  may 
not  fit  the  needs  for  many  reservations  where  the  standard  of  living 
has  improved  tremendously  in  recent  years.  Some  sound  planning  is  needed 
to  fit  the  poverty  program  into  Indian  programs  functioning  now. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  federal  government  to  set  up  a  Job  Corps 
at  Blue  Bay  on  the . Flathead  Reservation.  The  plan  calls  for  enrollees 
to  include  Porto  Ricans,  Negroes,  Apalachia  as  well  as  Flathead  Indians 
The  problem  of  integrating  these  groups  will  be  difficult  to  solve. 

INDIAN  ARTS,  CRAFTS  AND  CULTURE 

.  An  effort  will  be  made  through  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  hold  another  state  conference  and  training  instituti¬ 
on  Tourism  and  commercialization  of  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts.  A  wonderful 
amount  of  progress  in  this  field  has  been  made  the  past  two  years.  There 
are  now  Indian  craft  shops  on  four  Indian  reservations.  There  should  be  a 
craft  shop  on  each  Indian  reservation  in  the  State  on  a  main  highway  of 
travel  so  that  the  public  has  access  for  the  purchase  of  these  articles. 

Indian  celebrations  have  been  held  on  each  reservation  this  past 
season.  Much  of  the  Indian  culture  is  portrayed  at  these  activities  in 
the  form  of  old  Indian  living  habits,  old  Indian  dances,  and  old  Indian 
costumes.  This  is  a  type  of  presentation  of  Indian  lore  that  should  be 
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If  the  conference  on  Tourism  materialises  it  will  probably  be  held  during 
the  month  of  March.  The  northern  Cheyennes  have  sold  $16,000.00  of  home 
made  Indian  craft  work  the  past  two  years.  Almost  85  per  cent  of  this 
income  went  to  the  Indian  people  for  their  work. 

STATE  OF  M011TA1&  AiJD  IIP  IAN  TREATIES 

There  is  a  definite  trend  evident  during  the  last  130  years  in  the 
land  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  toward  Indian  people.  During  the  las 
century  the  policy  most  evident  in  the  administration  of  Indian  lands  is 
the  infringement  by  the  United  States  Government  upon  Indian  land  owner¬ 
ship  in  violation  of  Indian  treaties.  In  the  case  of  the  Cherokee s  in 
Georgia  in  1830,  these  Indian  groups  were  removed  from  their  lands  by 
military  force  and  transplanted  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  There  are 
before  the  Court  of  Indian  Claims,  some  400  cases  where  the  government 
has  taken  Indian  land  without  consent  of  the  Indian  owners  and  in  violation 
of  Indian  treaties.  The  policy  of  terminating  Indian  ownership  of  land  is 
no  longer  carried  on  through  the  army  and  military  force  but  has  changed 
to  a  more  subtle  approach.  The  more  recent  approach  to  the  separation 
of  Indians  from  their  land  has  been  through  sales  of  trust  lands,  unwise 
administration  of  heirship  lands,  termination  and  lack  of  use  of  Indian 
lands  by  Indian  people.  These  various  approaches  all  lead  up  to  the  final 
abrogation  of  Indian  treaties  through  systematic  alienation  of  Indian 
lands.  The  last  gasp  of  Indian  administration  of  Indian  lands  and  of 
Indian  rights  is  apparent  in  many  areas.  The  latest  interpretation  of 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  regarding  sub-marginal  lands  on 
reservations  is  a  step  in  this  direction. 

Efforts  to  assimilate  Indian  people  through  relocation  is  another 
activity  which  has  a  similar  result.  The  evil  or  relocation  is  found 
in  the  lack  of  preparation  of  these  rural  people  for  urban  living  and 
urban  problems*  There  is  little  wonder  that  social  problems  arise  because 
these  people  do  not  know  what  they  should  assimilate  with,  A  school  of 
integration  might  be  a  very  worthwhile  approach  to  the  problem  because 
rapid,  hurried  or  forced  assimilation  is  very  often  negative  in  its 
effects  and  slum  living  is  the  end  result. 

The  same  philosophy  became  apparent  in  the  ICinzua  Dam  controversy 
where  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  will  flood  Seneca  Indian  lands  as  a 
water  storage  project.  The  Seneca  Indians  sought  an  alternate  program 
through  the  employment  of  their  own  engineers  and  came  up  with  an  answer 
through  an  alternate  project  which  was  far  more  feasible  and  would  not 
flood  the  Indian  lands.  The  proposal  was  ignored. 

The  same  problem  is  facing  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Indians  on  the  Flathead  Reservation,  The  construction  of  the  Knowles  Dam 
will  flood  a  large  portion  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  land  and  two 
potential  power  sites  owned  by  the  Indian  Tribes.  The  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Indian  people  want  to  develop  these  power  sites 
themselves,  and  oDtain  a  stable  annual  income  for  future  generations. 

The  Knowles  Dam  is  down  stream  from  the  Flathead  dams  and  is  a  hi.gh  dam 
with  a  draw  down  of  80  feet.  The  trend  among  Indian  people  today  is  the 
development  of  reservation  resources,  establish  reservation  industries 
and  find  more  employment  for  Indian  people. 
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The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Indians  have  these  goals  in  mind 
and  the  Knowles  Dam  project  appears  to  have  a  negative  influence  on  the 
Indian  proposals.  The  apparent  lack  of  consideration  given  the  Indian 
point  of  view  is  very  frustrating  to  the  Indian  people  and  tends  to 
destroy  their  initiative  for  self  improvement.  The  Confederated  Salish 
and  Kootenai,  tribes  have  visualized  many  new  industries  and  much 
employment  from  their  development.  The  psychological  effect  of  such 
frustration  and  negative  administration  is  felt  by  all  Indians  in  the 
United  States  and  is  very  harmful  to  the  mental  outlook  of  future 
improvement . 

ROCKY  BOY  RESERVATION  EHROLLMEHTS  A11D  LA11DLESS  IHDIAHS 

These  groups  should  not  be  confused  or  consolidated.  Most  of  the 
information  is  on  file  with  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Some  of  the  information  was  obtained  from  Dr.  Verne 
Dusenberry's  book  on  the  Rocky  Boy  Indians  and  from  conversation  with 
Mr.  Oscar  Lipps,  one  of  the  two  officials  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  who  studies  and  certified  the  official  roll  of  the  Rocky  Boy 
Indian  Band  as  eligible  for  enrollment  on  the  Rocky  Boy  Reservation. 

The  controversy  centers  around  the  Landless  Indians  and  the  purpose 
of  this  group.  The  Articles  of  Incorporation  state  that  the  "Landless 
Indian  Group"  includes  the  Pembina  Band  of  the  Red  River  Tribe,  the 
Little  Shell  Band,  The  Wilkie  Band,  the  Gabriel  Azure  Band,  The  Turtle 
Mountain  Band,  the  Cree  Indians  and  all  unidentified  Indians  who  are  not. 
living  on  a  reservation  or  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  through  enrollment  in  some  identifiable  and  organized  Indian  tribe 
The  problem  is  also  clouded  by  the  claim  of  the  Little  Shell  Band  against 
the  United  States  Government  through  the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  ^This 
claims  group  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Landless  Indian  group. 

The  splinter  group  Little  Shell  Band  has  filed  a  resolution  seeking  to 
replace  the  Landless  Indian  group  and  is  basing  its  request  on  the  claim 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

Upon  the  creation  of  the  Rocky  Boy  Reservation,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  sent  two  men  into  Montana  to  certify  members  of  the  Rocky 
Boy  Band  for  residence  on  the  Rocky  Boy  Indian  Reservation.  The  United 
States  Government  had  ruled  that  only  Rocky  Boy  Band  of  Indians  from  the 
Chippewa  group  were  eligible  for  the  Rocky  Boy  settlement.  This 
decision  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  Rocky  Boy  group  had  been  driven 
off  their  reservation  in  Wisconsin  by  the  United  States  Government.  The 
Rocky  Boy  group  is  recognized  as  a  group  with  a  separate  claim  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  because  of  the  Wisconsin  experience.  The 
Little  Shell  group  left  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  in  North  Dakota 
under  Chief  Little  Shell  when  they  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  "Ten 
Cent  Treaty"  when  the  United  States  Government  took  the  portion  of  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  and  reimbursed  the  Chippewa  Indians  on  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  ten  cents  an  acre  for  this  land.  The  group 
has  a  separate  claim  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  based  upon  the 
"Ten  Cent  Treaty." 
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When  the  Rocky  Boy  Reservation  was  opened  for  settlement,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  sent  two  men  , into  Montana  to  certify  the  Rocky 
Boy  members  for  enrollment  on  the  Rocky  Boy  Reservation.  These  two  men 
were  Mr.  Roe  Cloud,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Haskell  Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kansas  and -Mf.  Oscar  Lipps.  formerly  Superintendent  of  the 
Cheraawa  Indian  School  in  Salem,  Oregon.  Mr,  Roe  Cloud  is  no  longer 
living  but  Mr.  Lipps  still  resides  in  Salem,  Oregon. 

The  study  of  these  two  men  was  quite  complete  as  far  as  the  Rocky 
Boy  Band  of  Indians  was  concerned.  A  good  many  of  the  applicants  for 
enrollment  on  this  reservation  were  refused  certification  because  they 
were  members  of  the  Little  Shell  Band.  The  Federal  Government  held  that 
the  Little  Shell  Band  was  not  eligible  because  they  left  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Reservation  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord  and  were  not 
forced  to  leave  by  the  United  States  Government.  Mr.  Lipps  stated  in  the 
month  of  April  1963  that  no  attempt  was  made  in  the  study  by  Mr.  Roe 
Cloud  and  himself  to  make  a  complete  census  of  the  Little  Shell  Band 
and  in  their  report  stated  this  point  and  emphasised  that  the  enrollment 
of  the  Little  Shell  Band  was  incomplete  and  should  be  left  open  to 
include  the  names  of  any  Little  Shell  members  who  had  not  been  contacted 
by  the  committee.  The  committee  interest  was  only  in  finding  the  Rocky 
Boy  Band  membership.  The  original  claim  of  the  Little  Shell  Band  was 
signed  by  Joe  Dussome  of  Lortman  as  Chairman  and  the  following  Directors: 

George  St.  Claire  of  Chinook 

Daniel  Beaudry  of  Glasgow 

Clare  Doney  of  Kayes 

Elisabeth  Swan  of  Lewistown 

Laura  Gowan  of  Havre 

In  1956  a  request  was  filed  by  Mr.  Jerry  Thumm  to  recognize  an  attorney 
contract  to  process  the  Little  Shell  Band  claim  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission.  This  request  was  denied  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and  the  contract  and  claim  filed  by  Joe 
Dussome  in  1953  was  given  full  recognition  and  the  claim  has  been  prosecute 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and  given  a  favorable  report.  Sometime 
within  the  near  future,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  make  a  complete 
certified  list  of  Little  Shell  Band  membership  and  their  descendants  now 
1  living  in  the  United  States. 

The  most  important  fact  in  connection  with  this  controversy  is: 

1.  Ho  complete  census  of  the  Little  Shell  Band  is  in  existence  at 
this  time. 

2.  The  articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  Landless  Indians  state  that 
they  were  to  represent  all  Indian  people  in  the  State  of  Montana  who 
were  not  enrolled  on  one  of  the  seven  Indian  reservations. 

The  Cree  Indians  admitted  to  enrollment  on  the  Rocky  Boy  Reservation 
include  those  who  had  been  granted  amnesty  by  the  United  States  following 
the  Riel  Rebellion  and  were  recognised  as  legal  residents  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  many  Cree  Indians  in  the  United  States  who  have  not 
been  given  recognition  for  enrollment  on  the  Rocky  Boy  Reservation 


The  Landless  Indians  recognize  this  group  as  a  part  of  their  official 
membership. 

The  purpose  of  the  Landless  group  is  to  give  the  non-enrolled  Indian 
people  of  Montana  a  voice  in  the  State  of  Montana, 

THE  GENERAL  POLICY  TOWARDS  IilDIAIIS  III  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIAN  AFB'A IRS 

The  general  policy  in  the  past  towards  Montana  Indian  people  has  been 
to  provide  state  services  and  assistance  comparable  to  non-Indian  citizens 
of  the  state  provided  that  they  are  not  under  federal  jurisdiction. 

Indian  people  on  the  rolls  of  their  tribe  and  residing  on  an  Indian 
reservation  do  not  come  under  state  jurisdiction  and  many  services 
provided  by  the  state  would  be  duplicating  federal  programs  and  federal 
funds  and  illegal  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Montana  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Montana.  Many  requests  for  state  services 
must  be  denied  because  they  are  definitely  illegal.  All  these  requests 
are  very  carefully  scrutinized  by  state  agenciesfor  legal  justification. 
The  legality  of  many  of  these  requests  is  a  responsibility  of  Indian 
people.  This  is  one  of  the  main  functions  of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinate 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  help  clarify  these  situations  and  assist  Indian 
people  obtaining  state  and  federal  services  within  the  scope  of  the  law. 
The  progress  made  in  this  area  the  past  12  years  marks  an  improvement 
forward  in  Indian  standard  of  living. 
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INDIAN  OATH  OF  ALLEGI 


THE  LAST  GREAT  GATHER IiX3  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  CH  IE  FT  IANS 


The  last  great  gathering  of  the  principal  north  American  Indian  Chiefs 
took  place  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  at  Fort  Wadsworth  and  at  Staten  Island  ii 
Hew  York  City  Harbor  in  February  1913.  The  group  assembled  in  Washington, 
D.C.  to  participate  in  the  inauguration  of  President  William  Howard  Taft 
and  to  bid  farewell  to  the  departing  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The 
participation  in  the  inauguration  March  4,  1913  consisted  of  riding  in  a 
special  section  in  the  inaugural  parade  which  was  lead  by  the  famous 
Carlisle  Band  and  a  Troop  from  the  Carlisle  school  in  Pennsylvania. 

During  this  ceremony  Gt.ief  Plenty  Coos,  the  famous  Crow  Chief,  was  a 
guest  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  because  they  had  been  personal 
friends  for  many  years.  Chief  Plenty  Coos  dined  with  President  Roosevelt 
and  went  horse  back  riding  with  him.  The  President  kept  several  horses 
near  the  White  House.  After  the  inauguration  the  Chiefs  were  invited  by 
John  Wanamaker  and  Rodeman  Wanamaker,  the  famous  merchants,  to  be  t,heir 
guests  at  a  memorial  and  dedication  ceremony  at  Fort  Wadsworth  in  Hew 
York  City  Harbor.  The  Chiefs  were  transported  from  New  York  City  to 
Fort  Wadsworth  in  the  private  ship  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  on  this 
trip  the  Chiefs  were  honored  with  a  19  gun  salute  which  was  used  only  for 
the  Secretary  of  War.  At  Fort  Wadsworth  the  ceremony  included  the  breaking 
of  ground  for  a  monument  of  the  North  American  Indian.  The  monument 
consists  of  a  large  statue  of  an  Indian  with  up  raised  right  hand  and  the 
two  fore  fingers  were  raised  to  form  a  V  indicating  a  welcome  to  America. 
Chief  White  Man  Runs  Him,  a  Crow  Indian  was  chosen  for  the  plaster  of 
Paris  cast  used  in  making  the  statue.  The  statue  faces  the  East  across 
the  Atlantic  as  a  part  of  the  welcome  to  immigrants  coming  to  the  United 
States. 

Fort  Wadsworth  is  the  underground  fort  with  16  inch  guns  located  in 
the  New  York  City  Harbor  guarding  New  York  City  and  it  is  near  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  The  new  President,  William  Howard  Taft,  in  a  solemn  ceremony, 
broke  the  ground  for  this  symbolic  welcome  to  new  citizens  by  the  first 
and  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  new  home  for  many  Europeans.  The 
Wanamaker  Brothers  were  the  hosts  to  the  last  surviving  group  of 
Indian  Chiefs  in  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  for  one  week  before 
returning  to  Washington,  D.C. 'for  participation  in  the  inaugural  ceremonies 
for  President  Taft  and  the  farewell  to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  who 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Indians — a  mighty  fine  gesture. 

The  most  important  portion  of  this  ceremony  was  the  memorial  which 
was  read  as  a  part  of  the  dedication  ceremony  with  the  Chiefs  and  President 
Taft  facing  each  other.  Robert  Sumner  Yellowtail  ;;as  detailed  to  write 
the  following  memorial  which  was  read,  signed  by  the  Chiefs,  and  handed 
to  the  President  by  Robert  Yellowtail. 

DECLARATION  OF  ALLEGIANCE  TQ  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

We,  the  undersigned  representatives  of  various  Indian  tribes  of  the 
United  States,  through  our  presence  and  the  part  we  have  taken  in  the 
inauguration  of  this  Memorial  to  our  people,  renew  our  allegiance  to  the 
Glorious  Flag  of  the  United  States,  and  offer  our  hearts  to  our  Country’s 
service.  We  greatly  appreciate  the  honor  and  privilege  extended  to  our 
white  brothers  who  have  recognized  us  by  inviting  us  to  participate  in 
the  ceremonies  on  this  historical  occasion. 
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The  Indian  is  fast  losing  his  identity  in  the  face  of  the  great  waves 
of  Caucasian  civilization  which  are  extending  to  the  four  winds  of  this 
Country,  and  we  want  fuller  knowledge  in  order  that  we  may  take  our  Diaces 
in  the  civilization  which  surrounds  us. 

Though  a  conquered  race,  with  our  right  hands  extended  in  brotherly 
love  and  our  lert  hands  holding  the  Pipe  of  Peace,  we  hereby  bury  all  past 
ill  feelings  and  proclaim  abroad  to  all  the  Nations  of  the  world  our 
firm  allegiance  to  this  Nation  and  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  declare 
that  henceforth  and  forever  in  all  walks  of  life  and  every  field  of 
endeavor  we  shall  be  as  brothers,  striving  hand  in  hand,  and  will  return  to 
our  people  and  tell  them  the  story  of  this  memorial  and  urge  upon  them  the! 
continuous  allegiance  to  our  common  Country. 

Respectfully  submitted  and  signed  by: 

Chief  Plenty  Coos,  Principal  Crow  Chieftain 

Chief  Whiteman  Runs  Hin^  Crow  Scout  Custer  Battle 

Chief  Two  Moons,  No.  Cheyenne  Custer  Battle  participant 

Chief  Red  Hawi^  Sioux  Custer  Battle  Participa 

Chief  Edward  Swann 

Chief  Shoulderblade  (No.  Cheyenne) 

Chief  Red  CJcu4  Sioux  principal  Custer  Battle  participant 
Chief  Big  Rian 

Chief  Drags  Wolf,  principal  Gros  Ventre  Chief 
Chief  Little  Wolf  (  No,  Cheyenne) 

Richard  Wallace  (Crow  delegate) 

Frank  Shively  (Crow  delegate) 

Lewis  Baker,  Gros  Ventre  Tribal  Delegate 
Chief  Wooden  Legs,  No.  Cheyenne 
Chief  Black  Wolf  (No.  Cheyenne) 

Milton  Whiteman  (No.  Cheyenne  interpreter) 

Willis  Rowland  (No.  Cheyenne  interpreter) 

John  P.  Young 

Reuben  Estes  (Sioux  Delegate) 

Henry  Leeds 

Reginald  Oakrock  (Minnesota  Chippewa) 

Robert  Sumner  Yellowtail  (Crow  Tribal  delegate) 

Chief  Mountain  Chief  (Blackfeet) 

Chapman  Schanandoah 

Angus  P.  McDonald  (Flathead  Tribal  delegate) 

Tennyson  Berry 
Mitchell  War  Horse 
Peter  Germaine 

Chief  Delos  K.  Lonewolf  (Kiowa  Oklahoma) 

Joseph  Packineau  (Gros  Ventre  Interpreter) 

ATTEST : 

I  hereby  attest  that  this  document  was  inscribed  by  the  Indians  herein 
named,  on  the  hill  top  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  the  site  of  the  National  Indian 
Ifemorial,  on  the  Twenty  Second  of  February  Nineteen  Thirteen. 

/s/  Wm.  H.  Taft 

President  of  the  United  States 
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The  only  tribal  delegate  who  signed  the  Memorial  alive  today  is 
Robert  Sumner  Yellowtail,  the  author.  Most  of  the  Chiefs  signed  the 
iy^tnorial  by  using  the  thumb  print.  The  Indian  mounted  section  of  the 
inauguration  parade  and  the  dedication  ceremony  in  New  York  City  created 
a  tremendous  impression  both  in  Washington  and  Hew  York.  The  group 
contained  all  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Sioux,  Cheyenne  and  Crow 
Tribes  that  participated  in  the  defeat  of  General  George  Armstrong  Custer 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  This  ceremony  marked  a  change  in  the 
attitudes  of  eastern  people  towards  the  Indian  groups  in  the  west  and 
Crow  delegate,  Robert  S.  Yellowtail  has  stood  as  a  symbol  and  a  living 
statue  of  Indian  Rights  of  the  United  States  since  that  time. 
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SOURCES  OF  CREDIT  ~  IND IAN  RESERVATIONS 


REVOLVING  CREDIT  FUND 

Yes 

or 

No 

No0 

of 

Loans 

Sat isf action 

Criticism 

JTori*  _3Allcnap 

.  Vos 

.  aoo 

Prntfrflm  irorv  'i  im'f+'o.'l 

Biackfeet 

Yes 

1504 

good 

-feed  broader  program 

Fort  Peck 

Yes 

1000 

Bureau  Administration 
preferred 

Crow 

Yes 

77 

good 

Need  More 

PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASS0Co 

Yes 

or 

No 

No. 

of 

Loans 

Satisfaction 

Crit  icism 

Fort  Belknap 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

Trust  land  cannot  be 
used  as  security 

Blackfeet 

Yes 

19 

Yes 

Fort  Peck 

Yes 

5 

Should  expand 

Crow 

Yes 

3 

Yes 

- 

TRIBAL  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Yes 

or 

No 

No. 

of 

Loans 

Satisfaction 

Criticism 

Fort  Belknap 

Yes 

227 

Yes 

Funds  limited 

Short  Term  loans 

Blackf eet 

None 

Fort  Peck 

None 

None  since  1953 

Crow 

Yes 

77 

Yes 
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OTHER  LOAN  AGENCIES 


Banks 


Yes 

No. 

or 

of 

No 

Loans 

Yes 

Many 

Local 

banks 

loans 

—  se\ 

Satisfaction 


Best 


Critic  ism _ 

Short  Term  Loans  for 
operation,  Ft*  Belknap, 
Blackfeet,  Fort  Peck, 
Great  Many;  Crow  (254) 


Farm  Home  Administration 
Federal  Land  Banks 


Several 


Several 
Several 

Few  land  loans  can  be  made  due  to  trust  status  of  land. 


Ft.  Belknap  2 

Crow  2 _ 

Ft*  Peck  needs  this 

Credit 

Crow  need  more  of 
these  loans 


FINANCIAL  CREDIT  OH  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

hacic  Droblem  on  the  Indian  Reservations  in  Montana  is  the  low 
economic  level  among  the  Indian  peopla.lhiaproblem^arlses^Eromt over¬ 
population  and  poor  employment  opportunities  and  t  function  and 

b;;  rPunyn  rss 

expect  the  Indian  to  ^  £^at ls  Indian  show,  give  up 

expected  to  dance  at  public  test  .  ..  They  end  the 

their  children^, 

The  usual  economy  is  based  upon  credit.  In  the -ru^gituation^is 

extended  to  Indian  people  has  been  extremely^r.^Ihe  ^uatio^is^ 
cTnr°lIokS£ordcredit  and  opportunities 

for  Livestock  enterprises.  It  behooves  Indian  people  ^to^gnrze^ 
of inane ial°credit°n  The  recent  Uga°l1ro£lems  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservati 

withit^the  scope  of  reasonable  good  banking.  Montana  rs  more  than 
willing  to  help  progressive  Indian  people. 

and  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


^  [;  /,  ,  'sty  ' 

K.  W.  Bergan,  Coordinator 
Indian  Affairs 
State  of  Mont  ana 


rj 
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A  DIRECTORY 
OF 

OFFICIALS  AilD  AGENCIES 
PERTAINING  TO  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

CONGRESSIONAL  SUBCOMMITTEES 

Senate  Subcommittees  on  Indian  Affairs 
(88th  Congress,  2nd  Session) 

Honorable  Frank  Church,  Idaho,  Chairman 
Honorable  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Hew  Mexico 
Honorable  Ernest  Gruening,  Alaska 
Honorable  Quentin  H«  Burdick,  north  Dakota 
Honorable  George  McGovern,  South  Dakota 
Honorable  Milward  L.  Simpson,  Wyoming 
Honorable  E.  L.  Mechem,  Hew  Mexico 
Honorable  Peter  Dominick,  Colorado 

House  Subcommittees  on  Indian  Affairs 
(83th  Congress,  2nd  Session) 

Honorable  Wayne  H.  Aspinall,  Chairman,  Colorado 
Honorable  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  Hew  York 
Honorable  Walter  Rogers,  Texas 
Honorable  James  A.  Haley,  Florida 
Honorable  Ed  Edmondson,  Oklahoma 
Honorable  Walter  S.  Baring,  Nevada 
Honorable  Thomas  G.  Morris,  Hew  Mexico 
Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  Alaska 
Honorable  Roy  A.  Taylor,  North  Carolina 
Honorable  Harold  T,  Johnson,  California 
Honorable  Hugh  L.  Carey,  Hew  York 
Honorable  Morris  K.  Udail,  Arizona 
Honorable  Elizabeth  Kee,  West  Virginia 
Honorable  Robert  B.  Duncan 
Honorable  Compton  I„  White,  Jr,  Idaho 
Honorable  John  0.  Marsh,  Jr.,  Virginia 
Honorable  Edward  R.  Roybal,  California 
Honorable  Thomas  P«  Gill,  Hawaii 
Honorable  Phillip  Burton,  California 
Honorable  John  P.  Saylor,  Pennsylvania 
Honorable  J.  Ernest  Wharton,  New  York 
Honorable  E.  Y.  Berry,  South  Dakota 
Honorable  Jack  Westland,  Washington 
Honorable  Craig  Hosmer ,  California 
Honorable  J*  Edgar  Chenoweth,  Colorado 
Honorable  John  Kyi,  Iowa 
Honorable  Homer  E„  Abele,  Ohio 
Honorable  Joe  Skubitz,  Kansas 
Honorable  Charlotte  T»  Reid,  Illinois 
Honorable  Laurence  J*  Burton,  Utah 
Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Maryj.aud 
Honorable  Patrick  Minor  Martin,  California 
Honorable  Mark  Andrews,  North  Dakota 
Honorable  A„  Femes  Isern,  Puerto  Rico 
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MONTANA  SENATORS  AND  REPRESENTATIVES 


Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf 
Representative  Arnold  Olson 
Representative  James  F.  Battin 

» 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Washington,  DcC. 

Office  of  the  Commissioner 

Philleo  Nash,  Commissioner 

John  0.  Crow,  Deputy  Commissioner 

James  E„  Officer,  Associate  Commissioner 

Selene  Gifford,  Assistant  Commissioner  (Community  Services) 

E.  Reeseman  Fryer,  Assistant  Commissioner  (Economic  Development) 

Fred  H,  Massey,  Assistant  Commissioner  (Administration) 

Graham  E.  Holmes,  Assistant  Commissioner  (Legislation) 

Roderick  H.  Riley,  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner 
Virginia  S.  Hart,  Information  Officer 
Homer  3.  Jenkins,  Special  Staff  Assistant 

Division  of  Community  Services 

Hildegard  Thompson,  Chief,  Education 
William  B.  Benge,  Chief,  Law  and  Order 
Walter  J,  Knodel,  Chief,  Employment  Assistance 
Charles  3,  Rovin,  Chief,  Welfare 

AREA  DIRECTORS 
OF 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Aberdeen  Area  Office 

Martin  IT.  B.  Holm,  820  So,  Main  St.,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota  57401 
Anadarko  Area  Office 

Leslie  P.  Towle,  Federal  Bldg,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma  73005 
Billings .Area  Office 

James  F.  Canan,  804  North  29th  St.,  Billings,  Montana  59101 
Gallup  Area  Office 

Fredrick  M.  Haver  land,  P.C.  Box  1060,  Gallup,  New  Mexico  87301 
Juneau.  Area  Office 

Robert  L.  Bennett,  Box  1751,  Juneau,  Alaska  99801 
Minneapolis  Area  Office 

James  E,  Hawkins,  1312  West  Lake  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55408 
Muskogee  Area  Office 

Virgil  N.  Harrington,  Federal  Bldg,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma  74401 
Phoenix  Area  Office 

W.  Wade  Head,  124  W.  Thomas  Rd. ,  P.O.  Box  7007,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85011 
Portland  Area  Office 

Robert  D.  Hoitz.  1002  N0Er  Hoiladay,  Box  3735,  Portland,  Oregon  97208 
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Sacramento  Area  Office 

Leonard  M.  Hill,  2929  Fulton  Avenue, 


p.O.  Box  749,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

95304 


EMPLOYFEJ-TT  assistance  offices 
OF 

BUREAU  OF  IHDIAil  AFFAIRS 


Chicago,  Theodore  B.  White 
Cleveland,  William  F.  Streitz 
Dallas,  Dennis  G.  Ogan 
Denver,  Solon  G.  Ayers 
Los  Angeles,  Donald  H.  Spaugy 
Oakland,  Daryl  L.  Mahoney 
San  Francisco,  Ola  Beckett 
San  Jose,  Marie  R.  Streeter 

BILLINGS  AREA  OFFICE 
804  North  29th  Street 
BILLINGS,  MONTANA 


James  F*  Canan,  Area  Director  .  .  . 

Ned  0.  Thompson,  Assistant  Area  Director,  Economic  Development 

Re inholt  Brust,  Assistant  Area  Director,  Administration  fc  Community  Serv 

Jacob  Ahtone ,  Tribal  Operations  Officer 

George  A.  La Verdure,  Credit  Officer,  Credit  and  Financing 
Nicholas  Welter,  Forester 

Edward  M.  Peterson,  Project  Development  Officer 
Charles  H.  Schramm,  Land  Operations  Officer 
Robert  N*  Parnell,  General  Engineer,  Irrigation 
Everet  G.  Jackson,  Range  Conservationist,  Range 
Elmer  Bohannon,  Soil  Conservationist  , 

Walter  B.  Woodcock,  Chief  Appraiser,  Real  Estate  Appraisal 

Albert  H.  Harris,  Real  Property  Management  Officer 

Eugene  B„  Malvaney,  Chief  Records  Section 

Ralph  Shane,  Roads  Engineer 

John  E.  Duffy,  Budget  Officer 

J*  Lawson  Lee,  Finance  Officer 

Charles  E.  Vandegenachte ,  Personnel  Officer 

Wilbur  House,  Plant  Management  Officer 

Harold  V.  Lewis,  Property  Si  Supply  Officer 

James  D.  Crawford,  Community  Services  Specialist 

Mahala  E.  Mueller,  Arts  Si  Crafts  Director 

Nora  Grissom,  Education  Specialist 

Carroll  Donlavy,  Employment  Assistance  Officer^ 

Walter  H.  Willett,  Special  Officer,  Law  and  Oraer 

Frederick  W.  Powell,  Social  Worker,  Welfare  .  H  r 

Walter  U.  Fuhriman,  Director,  Missouri  River  Basin  Investigate. 

DEPARTMENT!  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
DIVISION  OF  INDIAN  HEALTH 
(Wa  sh  ing  to  n  Of  f  ice  ) 


ice; 


Division  of  Indian  Health , 


FHQ 


«  T 


The  Willste  Building,  7915  Eastern  Avenue 

Silver  Spring,  Mary lan 


Dr .  Carruth 


T 

O  « 


Wagner,  Chief 
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Dr.  E.  S.  Rabeau,  Deputy  Chief 

Dr.  ICazumi  Kasuga,  Chief,  Office  of  Program  Services 

Dr.  Lewis  H.  Hoyle,  Chief,  Office  of  Program  Planning  &  Evaluation 

Mrs.  Jean  IT.  Nowak,  Chief,  Information  Office 

Lvir.  Albert  H.  Stevenson,  Chief,  Office  of  Environmental  Health 

Mr.  Henry  V.  Chadwick,  Chief,  Office  of  Administration 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AID  WELFARE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
DIVISION  OF  INDIAN  HEALTH 
(Billings,  Office) 

Eugene  W.  Veverka,  M.D,  Indian  Health  Medical  Director 
Stanley  J.  Rogers,  Executive  Officer 
Ralph  A.  Seltzer,  M.D0  Chief,  Contract  Medical  Care 
Mary  T.  Burke,  Nurse  Officer 

Alice  M.  Haggerty,  Public  Health  Nurse  Supervisor 

Mary  A.  Peterson,  Nutrition  Cc  Dietetics  Officer 

Frances  W.  Dixor\  Medical  Social  Consultant 

Ralph  S.  Wild,  Public  Health  Educator 

Fred  A.  Flohrschuts,  Sanitary  Engineer 

Edward  J.  McCarten,  Dental  Officer 

Virginia  B.  Simons,  Medical  Record  Librarian 

Jerome  A.  Situr,  Program  Analyst 

Wilford  Wo  Frazier,  General  Services  Officer 

Beulah  Hollebeck  Personnel  Officer 

Jerome  F.  Geier,  Financial  Manager 

Herbert  N.  Patterson,  Construction  Ci  Maintenance  Representative 
BLACKFEET  SERVICE  UNIT 


Medical  Officer  in  Charge 
CROW  SERVICE  UNIT 

Medical  Officer  in  Charge 
FORT  BELKNAP  SERVICE  UNIT 

Medical  Officer  in  Charge 
FORT  PECK  SERVICE  UNIT 

Medical  Officer  in  Charge 
FLATHEAD  SERVICE  UNIT 

Medical  Officer  in  Charge 


William  L.  Sabbag,  Jr.  M.D. 


Malcolm  L.  Doncaster,  M.D. 


Lyle  E.  Crecelius,  M.D. 


Charles  A.  Swanson,  M.D. 


David  H.  3ruce,  M.D. 
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BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  RESERVATION  AGENCIES 


B  lackf  eet  Jjidi£n_Agencv 

William  W.  Grissom 
Jess  H,  Sleight 
Wilson  C.  Woodger 
Eugene  F.  Suarez,  Sr. 

Claude  E.  Schaeffer,  Curator 
Roy  Buffalo 
Pearl  H.  Babineau 
Arthur  P.  Cornelius 
Vernon  C.  Bottenfield 
Albert  D.  Stephenson 
Elmer  Mbrigeau 

Eugene  Pi.  Snyder,  Acting  Chief 
Mark  W.  Stout,  Jr. 

James  L.  Badura 
Robert  C.  Broun 
Clark  C.  Stanton 

Crow_ Indian  Agency 

Otto  K.  Weaver 
Walter  M.  Bag ley 
Richard  A.  Jaramillo 
William  E.  Corkins 
Charles  B.  Reinaman 
Levi  Beaver 
Joseph  D,  Gray 
Daniel  M.  Baris 
Ardell  E,  Anderson 
Kermit  L.  Scrams tad 
James  0.  Jackson 

Flathoad_Indi_an  Agency 

P.  T.  LaBreche 

C.  E0  Faulkner 

M.  D.  Abbott 

T.  G.  Mahle 

Thomas  Swaney 

V,  Meeker 

Robert  Duoenbury 

John  Corbett 

Thomas  Seely 

James  P.S.  Devereux,  IX 

Floyd  Archiquette 

John  Boyd 

Elizabeth  Shipman 


Super intendent 
Credit 

Branch  of  Education 

Branch  of  Law  and  Order 

Museum  of  Plains  Indians 

Branch  of  Employment  Assistance 

Branch  of  Welfare 

Branch  of  Plant  Management 

Projects  Development 

Branch  of  Realty 

Branch  of  Roads 

Land  Operations 

Irrigation 

Soil  Conservation 

Forestry 

Range 


Super intendent 
Administrative  Officer 
Resources  Development  Officer 
Supervisory  Loan  Specialist 
Social  Worker  (Welfare) 
Employment  Assistance  Officer 
Supervisor  Criminal  Investigator 
Realty  Officer 

Education  Specialist  (Adult) 
Forester 

Land  Operations  Officer 


Super intendent 
Administrative  Officer 
Credit 
Education 

Employment  Assistance 

Forestry 

Land  Operationc 

Law  and  Order 

Plant  Plana ge me nt 

Projects  Development 

Real  Property  Planagement 

Roads 

Welfare 
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£°£t_3elkriap_Conso_lidated  Agency 

W.  S,  Watkins 
Bill  Bryan 
Gerald  G„  Wade, 

Ralph  K.  Miller 
William  R.  Martin 
Jerome  F.  Tomhave, 

James  F.  Fox 

William  L.  Barnes 
George  C.  Shelhamer 
Rufus  H.  Graham 
Joseph  J.  LaFromboise 
Lyle  J.  P.eddog 
Barney  Old  Coyote 


Fort__Peck  Agency 

Stanley  D.  Lyman 
H.  W.  Starling 
Loren  A.  Dillon 
James  W.  Boyd 
Clarence  L.  Thompson 
Joan  F.  Broomfield 
Joseph  F.  Otero 
Frank  E.  B lakes  lee 
Thomas  R.  Quillen 
Lyle  C.  VanDover 
Roland  B.  Kuebler 
Francis  M.  Kring 

Jack  E.  Shoemaker 
Clarence  E.  Pitt 
Roger  W.  Fitzjarrald 

*  i 

ll^^ke^n^Che^enne  Agency 

John  Artichoker,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  McLean 
Clyde  W.  Wain 
Harold  D»  Roberson 
Archie  R.  Mortensen 
Margaret  F.  Rich 
Robert  D.  Lattergrass 
George  C.  Lande 
W.  Howard  We It on 
Quintin  C.  Sulzle 
George  S.  Thompson 
Billy  E.  Butts 
Floyd  W.  Orelup 
Leslie  Cline  Fleming 
Eugene  W.  Schaffer 
Bernard  A,  Scott 


Superintendent 
A  dm in i s  t r  at ive  Man a ge r 
Resources  Development  Officer 
Land  Operations  Officer 
Acting  Credit  Officer 
Realty  Officer 

Construction  ?z  Maintenance  Supt, 

(Roadways ) 

Supvy,  Engineering  Technician 
Supvy.  Education  Specialist 
Social  Worker  (General) 

Employment  Assistance  Specialist 
Special  Officer  (Law  C:  Order) 
Assistant  to  Superintendent 
Rocky  Boy’s  Sub-Agency 


Superintendent 
Administrative  Manager 
Social  Worker 

Employment  Assistance  Officer 

Supervisory  Criminal  Investigator 

Project  Development  Officer 

Land  Operations  Officer 

Range  Conservationist 

Soil  Scientist 

Soil  Conservationist 

Civil  Engineer  (Irrigation) 

Construction  C:  Maintenance 

Superintendent  (Roadways) 

Realty  Officer 
Engineering  Technician 
Loan  Specialist 


Super intendent 

Administrative  Manager 

Loan  Specialist 

Resources  Development  Officer 

Supervisory  Engineering  Technician 

Social  Worker 

Employment  Assistance  Officer 
Supervisory  Criminal  Investigator 
Forester 

Range  Conservationist 
Soil  Conservationist 
Land  Operations  Officer 
Foreman  III  (C&M)  Roads 
Realty  Specialist 
Buildings  &  Grounds  Manager 
Foreman  I I- Maintenance  (B&U) 
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Allan  0.  Crain 
Gordon  J.  Wilson 
Gypsy  S.  Mortensen 
John  L.  Moore, 

Alonzo  T.  Spang,  Sr. 
May  E.  Selage 
James  L.  Palmer 

Rocky  Qoy '_s  Sub -Agency 

Barney  Old  Coyote 
Charles  A.  Sampson 
Albert  Perkins 
Clarence  Couture 
W.  H.  Williamson 
George  Durey 
Eugene  Schultz 
Marion  D.  Samson 
Elmer  Belcourt 


Reservation  Principal 
Principal  (Secondary) 

Teacher  (Home  Ec) 

Principal  (Elem.  ) 

Supervisory  Teacher  (Guidance) 
Supervisory  Teacher  (Guidance) 
Principal  Teacher  (Elem. ) 


Assistant  to  Superintendent 

Soil  Conservationist 

Range  Conservationist 

Po 1 iceman 

Roads  Foreman  II 

Social  Worker  General 

Credit  Officer 

Education  Specialist  (  Adult) 
Foreman  II  Building  Maintenance 


TRIBAL  COUNCIL  ROSTER 


Blackf eet^  Re serv £ t ion 

Earl  Old  Person,  Chairman 
Roland  Kenner ly,  Vice  Chairman 
II iff  McKay,  Secretary 
Joseph  Show 
Henry  Magee 
Archie  St.  Goddard 
John  Tatsey 
Dave  Wells 
Forrest  Little  Dog 
William  Spanish 
Brian  Connelly 
Angus  Monroe 
William  Devereaux 
George  Hinkle,  Jr,, 

Population: 


LAID  COMMITTEE 

Bill  Devereaux,  Chairman 

Angus  Monroe 

Henry  Magee 

Brian  Connelly 

Joe  Show,  alternate 

REVOLVIiD  CREDIT  COMMITTEE; 

Donald  Wetzel,  Chairman 
T.R.  Cobell 
Archie  St.  Goddard 

Herbert  Fitzpatrick,  Advisory  capacity 


Treasurer 

4983  Resident  -  3760  Non-Resident  Total  3743 
Percent  of  enrol lees  one-half  or  more  Indian 
46.4 


Terms  of  Office: 
Organization: 
Constitution: 
Charter : 

Meetings : 


Two  years  -  not  staggered 

Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council 

IRA  -  amended  four  times,  1946,  1950,  1962  &  1964 

IRA  -  not  amended. 

Regular  meetings  -  first  Thursday  of  each  month. 
Special  meetings  as  necessary. 


COiMUMITY  SERVICE  COMMITTEE:  Joe  Show,  Chairman;  Dave  Wells;  Wm.  J.  Spanish; 

Archie  St.  Goddard;  John  Tatsey 

BLACKFEET  IilDIA.T  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ENTERPRISE:  Henry  Magee;  Robert  E.  Howard; 

John  Mike;  Leo  Kenner ly;  Joe  Lewis 
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Crow__Reservati£n 

John  Wilson,  Sr.,  Chairman 

Douglas  Adams,  Sr.,  Vice-Chairman 

Donald  Deer nose,  Secretary 

Daniel  Old  Elk,  Vice  Secretary 

Leonard  Little  light 

Douglas  Adams 

Alex  LaForge 

Robert  Bends 

Henry  Old  Coyote 

Pius  Real  Bird 

William  Yellowtail 

Phillip  Beaumont 

Edward  P.  Whiteman 

John  Wilson,  Sr. 

Isaac  Shane  • 

John  Glenn 
Eloise  Pease 

Populat ion: 


Terms  of  Office: 


Organization: 


Constitution: 


Charter : 
Meetings : 


Resident  2  730  Non-resident  1356 
Total  4086  Percent  of  enrol lees  one 
half  or  more  Indian  69.1 

Officers,  Two  years;  Committeemen, 
two  years.  Net;  staggered. 

.  •  .  .  .  i  • 

. ..  .  /  .  •, 

General  Council  and  Tribal 
Executive  Committee 

Not  organized  under  IRA.  General 
powers  reserved  by  General  Council. 
Approved  by  BIA.  Amended  seven 
times  1955-1957;  three  times  1959, 
1960,  and  1961. 

None 

Regular  meetings  on  2nd  Saturday  of 
January*-.  April,  July  and  October, 
Special  meetings  as  necessary. 


FI  £t  he  ji  d JRe  se  r  va  1;  io  n 

Walter  W,  McDonald,  Chairman 
Walter  Radel,  Vice-Chairman 
Leo  Sias 
James  Ely 

Nicolai  Lassaw,  Sr. 

E..W.  Morigeau 
Fred  M.  Whitworth 
Everett  Fyant 
Laura  Matte 
Lyman  Trahan 
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Flathead  Re  se r va_t lon_C ont_inued 

Ruby  Christopher,  Treasurer 
Alvin  E.  Sloan,  Secretary 

HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

Ray  M.  Loman 
H.  E.  Alsson 
Lyman  Jackson 
F.  L.  Van  Veen 
Walter  Radel 

PLANNING  COMMISSION 

Walter  Radel,  Chairman 
Everett  Fyant 
Jim  Ely 
Fred  Whitworth 

CODE  &  REVIEW  (HOUSING) 

Tom  Seeley,  Agency  Engineer 
John  Lozeau,  Sanitarian  USFHS 
Leo  Sloan,  Contractor 

CITIZENS  ADVISARY  COMMITTEE 

Tom  Pablo  4  years 

Henry  Normandeau  3  years 
George  Ducharme  2  years 
Charles  Hunter  1  year 

TRIBAL  QEDP  REPRESENTATIVES 

E  ,We  Horigeau 
Leo  Sias 
Laura  Matte 
Everett  Fyant 
Lyman  Trahan 
Council  Chairman 

Papulation; 


Terms  of  Office: 
Organizat ion: 
Const it ut ion: 
Charter : 

Meetings : 


CENTENNIAL  COMMITTEE 

Nick  Lassaw,  Chairman 
Laura  Matte 
Leo  Sias 
Lyman  Trahan 
Everett  Fyant 

ADMINISTRATION  COMMITTEE 

E.  W.  Morigeau,  Chairman 
James  Ely,  Vice-Chairman 
Fred  Whitworth 
Leo  Sias 

COMMUNITY  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 

Laura  Matte,  Chairman 
Nick  Lassaw,  Vice-Chairman 
Walter  Radel 
Fred  Whitworth 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  COMTn'TEE 

James  Ely,  Chairman 
Walter  Radel,  Vice-Chairman 
Everett  Fyant 
Lyman  Trahan 

LAKE  COUNTY  RAD  COMMITTEE 

Laura  Matte 
Leo  Sias 


Resident  2530  non-resident  2543 
Total  5123  Percent  of  enrol lees 
one -ha If  or  more  Indian  33.4 

Four  years  staggered  terms 

Tribal  Council 

IRA  -  amended  four  times,  1948-1960 
IRA  -  not  amended. 

Regular  meetings  first  Friday  of 
January,  April,  July,  and  Ocrober- 
special  meetings  as  necessary 
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F°£t_BG  lknap JRe  se r  va t;  ion 

Thomas  Bell,  President 
Wallace  Bear,  Secretary -Treasurer 
Dorance  Horseman,  Vice  President 
Jerome  Main 
Henry  Fox 

George  Speakthunder 
Milton  Horn 

Andrew  Gray,  Sgt,  at  Arms 
Clarence  Adams 
Lyman  Young 
Gilbert  Horn 
Frank  Kirkaldie 


HEALTH,  EDUCATION  &  WELFARE  COMM. 

Jerome  Main 
Gilbert  Main 
Clarence  Adams 

FIHAHCE,  RESOLUTIONS  &  EXECUTIVE 

Andrew  Gray 
Jerome  Main 

CREDIT  COMMITTEE 

Thomas  Bell 
Wallace  Bear 
Henry  Fox 
Andrew  Gray 
Frank  Kirkaldie 
Clarence  Adams 

EMPLOYMEITT  COMMITTEE 

Lyman  Young 
Frank  Kirkaldie 


Population; 


IRRIGATION,  ROADS,  FORESTRY  GRASIiTG 
&  LAi JD  COMMITTEE 


Dorance  Horseman 
Henry  Fox 
Milton  Horn 
Lyman  Young 

CEDP  &  HOUSING  COMMITTEE 

Thomas  Bell 
Wallace  Bear 
Gilbert  Horn 
Dorance  Horseman 

LAW  AITD  ORDER  COMMITTEE 

George  Speakthunder 
Gilbert  Horn 
Wallace  Bear 
Thomas  Bel  1 

OFF  RESERVATION  BUS IiESS  COMMITTEE 

Thomas  Bell 
Clarence  Adams 
Frank  Kirkaldie 

Resident  1415  Hon  Resident  1355  Total 
3270  Percent  of  enrol lees  one -ha If 
or  more  Indian  approximately  35 


Terms  of  Office;  Two  years  -  nor  staggered 

Organisation:  Community/  Council 


Const itut ion: 
Charter : 

Meet ings : 


IRA  -  amended  three  times,  1944,1959  Zi- 
1960 

IRA  -  not  amended 

Regular  meetings  first  Monday  of  every 
month,  special  meetings  as  necessary 
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Fort  Peck  Reservation 


William  Youpee,  Chairman 

Alpheus  Bighorn,  Sr.,  Vice  Chairman 

Ernest  Longee,  Sgt  at  arms 

Norman  Hollow 

Lida  Menz 

Luther  Eagle 

Susan  Melbourne 

Melvin  Buckles 

Theodore  Ricker,  Jr. 

Roy  Sansaver 
Stanley  Yellowrobe 
Gladys  Jackson 
Lionel  T.  Flynn 
James  Sweeney 
Enright  Jackson 

Verne  E*  Gibbs,  Secretary -Tresurer 
Population 


Terms  of  Office: 
Organization: 


Resident  3257  Non-resident  2007  Total 
6064  Percent  of  enrol  less  one -ha  If  o*; 
more  Indian  60,7 

Two  years  -  not  staggered 

Tribal  Executive  Board  and  General 
Council 


Const itut ion: 


Not  organized  under  IRA,  but  approved  by 
BIA  on  October  1,  1960 


Charter :  None 

Meetings:  General  Council  -  upon  receipt  of 

petition  calling  for  General  Council, 
Chairman  of  Tribal  Executive  Board  to 
call  meeting. 

Tribal  Executive  Board  -  Regular  and 
special  meetings  established  by  Board 
in  accordance  with  duly  enacted  .. 
resolutions. 

Norther n^Cheyenne  R e se ?: v a t_i o n 

John  Wooden  Legs,  President 
Melvin  Small,  Vice-President 
Jacqueline  Bement,  Treasurer 
Jennie  Wilson,  Secretary 
Edward  Sittingman 
Henry  Fisher 
Roy  Bolson 
Grover  Wo If voice 
Tom  Wooden  Legs,  Jr. 

John  Stands- in-timber 
James  Me Lane 
Allen  E.  Roi^land 
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northern  Cheyenne  reservation  Continued: 


Population: 

Terms  of  Office: 

» 

Organ iz at  ion : 
Constitution: 

Charter : 

Meetings : 


^°cky  Boy  Reservation 

Peter  Sutherland,  Chairman 

Edward  Eagleman,  Secretary 

lola  Sutherland,  Treasurer 

J oe  Demont iney 

Florence  Standing  Rock 

Wolf  Child 

Robert  Oats 

William  Morsette 

Joe  Rosette 

Windy  Boy 


Resident  1936  Won-res ident  507 
Total  2443 

President,  four  years,  councilmen,  two 
years.  Terms  of  office  not  staggered. 

Tribal  Council 


IRA  amended  October  6,  1953  2c  July  3 
1960  * 

IRA  not  amended 

Regular  meetings  first  Monday  after  15th 
of  each  month.  Special  meetings  as 
necessary. 


Population: 


Terms  of  Office; 


Resident  076  lion-res  ident  634  Total  1510 
Percent  of  enrol lees  one-half  or  more 
Ind ian  95 . 1 

Two  years  -  staggered  terms 


Organization: 
Constitution: 
Charter : 


Business  Committee 
IRA  not  amended 
IRA  not  amended 


Regular  meetings  last  Friday  of  each 
month,  special  meetings  as  necessary 


OFFICERS 


M01TTAIIA  IiJTER -TRIBAL  POLICY  BOARD 


John  Cummins,  Chairman 

Edward  Eagleman,  Pixat  Vice  Chairman 

Worman  Hollow,  Secretary 

Clarence  Adams,  Second  Vice  Chairman 
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ASSOCIATION  ON  AMERICAN  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  INC. 


Alden  Stevens 

Roger  C.  Ernst 

Mrs.  Joseph  Lindon  Smith 

Frank  J.  Keeler 

William  Byler 

Arthur  Lazarus,  Jr. 

Richard  Schifter 


President 

First  Vice  President 
Second  Vice  President 
Treasurer 

Executive  Director 
General  Council 
General  Council 


GOVERNORS  INTERSTATE  INDIAN  COUNCIL 

Joe  Herrera 
Charles  Geboe 
K.  W.  Bergan 


Chairman 

Vice-Chairman 

Secretary-Treasurer 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS 


Walter  Wetzel 
Harrison  Porter 
Mrs.  Helen  Mitchell 


President 
Vice  President 
Secretary 


INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Arthur  V.  Watkins 
William  M,  Holt 
T.  Harold  Scott 


Chief  Commissioner 
Associate  Commissioner 
Associate  Commissioner 
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GOVERNORS  INTERSTATE  INDIAN  COUNCIL 


ADOPTED  AT  DENVER,  COLORADO 
SEPTEMBER  26,  IS 64 

GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  FOR  POLICY  COMMITTEE 

The  following  listed  principles  will  be  used  as  a  guide  to  study  and 
re-write  the  present  policies  of  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council 
and  to  write  and  present  future  policies  of  the  Council. 

1.  Policies  should  not  contain  figures  or  percentages  which  may 
change  and  become  obsolete  from  year  to  year. 

2.  Policies  should  not  contain  reference  to  particular  incidents 
in  a  State  or  on  a  Reservation. 

3.  Policies  should  not  be  written  for  a  particular  Indian  group 
or  for  a  particular  State. 

4.  Policies  will  be  adopted  by  the  Council  before  being  printed 
as  part  of  the  Council  proceedings. 

5.  All  policies  will  be  submitted  to  the  Council  Policy  Committee 
before  being  submitted  to  the  Council  for  their  consideration. 

6.  Policies  submitted  to  the  Council  for  consideration  shall 
receive  their  second  (for  adoption)  from  a  Council  delegate 


from  the  floor. 


FOREWORD  OF  GOVERNORS '  INTERSTATE . IKD IAN  COUNCIL 


The  well-being  of  the  American  Indian  is  a  matter  of  national  conscien 
and  concern.  Responsibility  for  the  development  of  opportunities  for 
full  sharing  m  the  benefits  of  American  life  is  borne  by  all  those  who 
recognise  the  claims  of  the  Indian  people  upon  our  country. 


The  Federal  Government  has  traditionally  exercised  a  protective  role 
toward  the  Indian  people  and  their  resources.  This  special  protection 

“  rS' ?s.the  Problems  peculiar  to  a  disadvantaged  people 
persist  but  should  dimmish  as  services  and  opportunities  offered  at 
state  and  local  levels  of  government  equip  the  Indian  citizen  with  the 
capacity  to  exercise  a  full  measure  of  self-sufficiency. 


As  the  spokesman  for  state  governments  in  the  field  of  Indian  Affairs 

no  1  i  Pri  l  Qui  '  *  '  »  ,  ^  upon  the  states  and  their 

political  subdivisions  to  accept  their  full  responsibility  for  their 

ndian  citizens  and  to  direct  their  efforts  toward  helping  these  citizens 
o  ac  leve  economic  self-sufficiency,  to  encourage  full  participation 
in  community  life,  and  to  secure  for  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship. 


ADOPTED  AT  DENVER,  COLORADO,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1964 


NO,  1  POLICY  STATEMENT!  REGARDING  LAW  AND  ORDER 

The  Governors  Interstate  Indian  Council  affirms  its  belief  that  all 
citizens,  Indian  and  non- Indian  alike,  are  entitled  to  equal  protection 
of  life,  property,  and  personal  rights  under  laws  administered  through 
a  single  judicial  system.  This  objective  should  be  accomplished  on  the 
basis  of  tri-lateral  agreement  between  tribal,  federal,  and  state 
governments . 

NO,  2  POLICY  STATEMENT  REGARDING  INDIAN  CLAIMS 

The  Governors"  Interstate  Indian  Council  believes  that  means  should 
be  provided  to  expedite  the  adjudication  of  Indian  claims.  Greater  use 
should  be  made  of  standard  judicial  procedure  of  compromise  in  civil 
actions  and  requests  for  delays  in  hearing  and  filing  of  briefs  should  be 
more  carefully  policed  and  granted  only  after  a  finding  that  these 
requests  can  be  legitimately  sustained. 

NO.  3  POLICY  STATEMENT  REGARDING  EDUCATION 

The  strength  and  progress  of  our  nation  and  the  groups 
within  it  depend  upon  the  recognition  of  the  individual  worth  of  each 
citizen  and  the  development  of  his  capacity  to  meet  his  responsibilities 
to  himself  and  his  community.  Education  is  the  major  institution  by  which 
the  vital  purposes  of  our  free  society  can  be  fostered  and  preserved 
and  is  the  chief  means  by  which  Indian  people  can  secure  for  themselves 
the  benefits  of  our  society. 

Educational  opportunities  for  Indian  youth  must  include  adequate 
guidance  and  counseling  services. 

The  values  of  these  opportunities  will  be  realized  only  with  the 
support  of  the  parents  and  their  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
development  in  their  children  of  acceptable  standards  for  personal 
advancement,  their  use  of  educational  and  work  opportunities,  the  assumption 
of  moral  and  social  obligations  and  the  preservation  of  traditional 
cultural  values. 

The  Governors"  Interstate  Indian  Council  believes  that  education  of 
Indian  students  can  be  improved  through; 

1.  Additional  or  expansion  of  individual  Indian  student  guidance 
services  by  existing  school  systems. 

2.  Adequate  financial  support  from  Federal  sources  until  each  state, 
on  an  individual  option  basis,  can  finance  the  education  of  Indian 
students. 

3.  Research  into  the  high  drop-out  of  Indian  students  from  school 
with  specific  recommendations  as  to  how  this  loss  of  human 
resources  can  be  best  corrected. 
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4.  Cooperation  among  Tribal  Councils,  local  public  school  officials, 
State  Directors  of  Indian  Education,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  developing  opportunities  for  Indian  students  not  only 
for  formal  education,  but  also  for  further  training  after 
leaving  school. 

» 

5.  A  pre-school  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  age  group  is 
urged. 

6.  Encourage  students  to  attend  schools  in  the  local  community 
whenever  home  conditions  permit. 

NO.  4  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY  STATEMENT 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  Council  to  endorse  the  expanded  programs 
for  providing  employment  to  Indian  people  in  the  reservation  area  through 
industrial  development  and  the  utilization  of  the  natural  and  human 
resources  to  full  potential.  To  this  end  we  urge  that  assistance  be 
given  the  Indian  Tribes  in  the  preparation  of  resources  inventories, 
overall  economic  development  plans  and  feasibility  studies  for  specific 
industries  that  might  economically  be  operated  in  the  various  reservations 
including  the  development  of  the  Tourist  and  Recreational  potentials  of 
the  specific  reservation. 

All  technical  branches  of  the  Federal  and  State  government  should 
provide  more  efficient  service  to  the  tribes  in  the  development  of  the 
economic  potential  of  the  reservations.  This  technical  assistance  is 
essential  if  the  tribes  and  nearby  communities  are  to  move  forward  with 
their  development  programs. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  cooperation  with  the  Indian  Tribes, 
local  non-Indian  communities  and  state  and  county  industrial  development 
organizations,  should  work  together  to  develop  job  opportunities  for 
Indian  people  through  the  utilization  of  reservation  resources  and 
attracting  suitable  industries  to  the  area. 

NO.  5  INDIAN  HEALTH  POLICY  STATEMENT 

The  objective  of  the  Indian  health  program  should  be  the  improvement 
of  health  conditions  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  level  of  the  general 
population  of  the  states.  The  criterion  of  an  adequate  health  program  for 
Indian  people  should  not  only  be  that  equal  health  services  are  offered 
but  that  equal  results  are  obtained.  The  provision  of  health  services  fo- 
Indian  people  in  communities  is  not  an  exclusive  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  but  should  be  shared  by  state,  local  and  tribal 
governments. 

Particular  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  following; 

1.  Continued  stress  on  the  control  of  communicable  disease. 

2.  Improvement  of  sanitary  facilities  in  Indian  communities. 

3.  Family  and  community  health  education. 

4.  Cooperative  relationships  among  tribal  governments,  governmental 
health  agencies  and  the  medical  profession  for  developing  and 
coordinating  health  services  for  Indian  people. 
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NO.  6  TRAIilliJG  POLICY  STATEMENT 

An  important  contribution  toward  alleviation  of  sub-standard  economic 
conditions  in  Indian  communities  as  well  as  for  provision  of  profitable 
training  for  Indians  who  have  not  completed  high  school,  or  for  whom 
college  training  is  not  feasible  must  be  an  active  program  of  vocational 
education  and  training.  The  Council  fully  supports  the  development  of 
this  type  of  training  program  and  urges  that  each  state  government  provide 
its  Indian  communities  with  all  information'  on  federal  and  state  aid 
available  to  them.  Such  special  training  should  be  regarded  as  supplemental 
to  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  program  and  not  a  substitute  for 
it  or  for  higher  education. 

NO.  7  POLICY  STATEMENT  REGARDING  TERMINATION  OF  FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 

The  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council  believes  that  no  plan  or 
proposal  to  terminate  federal  supervision  over  any  Indian  tribe,  band  or 
reservation  should  be  considered  which  does  not  have  the  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  a  clear  majority  of  the  members  affected  and  which  does 
not  give  due  regard  to  the  wishes  of  those  members  of  the  tribe  who  are 
living  on  the  reservation  and  the  state  has  agreed  to  the  same. 

IIO.  3  POLICY  STATEMENT  ON  WELFARE 

The  facilities  of  public  welfare  programs  should  be  available  to 
Indian  people  including  assistance  and  social  services.  There  is 
particular  need  for  more  adequate  child  welfare  services  to  be  developed 
in  cooperation  by  tribal,  state  and  federal  governments.  It  is  the 
responsibility  at  each  level  of  government  to  make  certain  that  information 
regarding  public  welfare  services  is  available  to  Indian  people  and  that 
they  also  are  aware  of  restrictions  in  the  programs.  It  is  a  particular 
responsibility  of  tribal  government  to  keep  informed  regarding  public 
\<&  If  are  services  and  to  help  individual  Indians  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

IIO.  S  POLICY  STATEMENT  REGARDING  INDIAN  TREATIES, 

The  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council  recognizes  that  sacred 
Indian  Treaties  are  existent  and  that  the  Federal  Government  has  obligations, 
both  moral  and  legal,  which  need  to  be  recognized  and  honored  by  the 
Federal  government.  Federal  programs  which  affect  Indian  water  and  land 
rights  and  Indian  development  plans  and  cause  an  adverse  impact,  should 
respect  and  honor  Indian  treaties  and  should  respect  and  honor  the  rights 
of  Indian  people  to  give  final  approval  to  such  programs. 

Any  plan  of  the  Federal  Government  to  override  or  ignore  these  sacred 
Treaty  rights  is  deplored. 

NO.  10  POLICY  STATEMENT  ON  FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS 

The  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council  believes  that  there  is  a 
serious  need  for  closer  cooperation  and  coordination  among  all  federal 
state  and  local  agencies  which  provide  or  propose  services  and/or  facilities 
for  planning  and  development  on  or  near  Indian  reservations. 
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GOVERNORS  INTERSTATE  INDIAN  COUNCIL 

.  t  • 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  DELIVER,  COLORADO,  SEPTEt-iBER  26,  1964 

RESOLUTION  NO.  1 
» 

WHEREAS,  at  the  present  time  on  many  Indian  reservations  throughout 
the  United  States  there  is  a  limitation  of  25  years  with  a  25  year  option 

for  leasing  of  Indian  lands  for  commercial,  housing  development,  and 
industrial  purposes;  and 

WHEREAS,  in. order  to  encourage  industrial,  commercial,  and  housing 
development  on  Indian  reservations  there  is  a  need  for  long  term  leases 

so  that  those  leasing  said  lands  may  have  sufficient  time  to  amortize 
their  investments;  and 


WHEREAS,  technical  advisers  to  various  tribes  throughout  the  country 
have  advised  Tribal  Councils  that  in  order  to  meet  requirements  of  lending 
institutions  and  also  certain  State  and  Federal  laws  which  limit  participa¬ 
tion  in  investments  on  leased  land,  it  is  necessary  to  have  leasing 
rights  up  to  at  least  65  years;  and 


WHEREAS,  there  has  been  pending  in  the  SCth  Congress  legislation  which 
would  permit  leasing  of  Indian  lands  up  to  55  years,  which  legislation 
passed  the  Senate  but  has  not  gone  through  the  House; 


NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  17th  Annual  meeting  of  the 
Governors  Interstate  Indian  Council  in  meeting  assembled  this  26th 
day  of  September,  1964,  at  Denver,  Colorado  that  it  respectfully  urges 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  amending  the  law  to  provide  for  leases  up 
to  65  years  on  Indian  lands  for  long  term  leases  not  now  available  so 


that  Indian  lands  may  be  leased,  if  desired,  by  the  Indians  concerned 
for  industrial,  commercial,  and  housing  development;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted 

to  the  Governors  of  the  States  represented  at  this  meeting  and  to  the 

Congressional  Delegations  of  the  States  represented  at  this  meeting. 
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RESOLUTION  HO.  2 


WHEREAS ,  since  1934  a  Revolving  Loan  Fund  has  been  available  for 
Indian  iribes,  however,  said  funds  have  been  so  restricted  that  it  has 
been  impossible  for  most  of  the  Tribes  to  obtain  said  loan  funds,  and 
WHEREAS,  a  great  amount  of  credit  and  additional  funds  are  needed 
in  order  to  encourage  and  make  available  economic  and  recreational 
development  on  Indian  Reservations  from  Government  sources,  not  only  for 
Indian  Tribes  but  for  individual  Indians, 

HOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian 
Council  in  meeting  assembled  this  26th  day  of  September  1964,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  urged  to  increase  the  amount  of  credit 
available  to  Indian  Tribes  and  Individuals  from  Government  sources  for 
Industrial  Development,  Land  Consolidation,  Tribal  Enterprises,  individual 
business  endeavors  and  related  personal  purposes,  and 

Bii  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted 
to  the  Governors  of  the  States  represented  at  this  meeting  and  to  the 
Congressional  Delegation  of  the  States  represented  at  this  meeting. 
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RESOLUTION  HO.  3 


WHEREAS ,  the  United  States,  in  the  construction  of  various  public 
works  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  has  condemned  large  areas  within  Indian  Reservations, 
frequently  in  violation  of  treaties  promising  the  tribes  involved  peaceful 
possession  of  their  lands  forever;  and 

WHEREAS ,  these  takings  of  Indian  lands  always  have  worked  great 
hardships  upon  the  people  forced  to  relocate,  particularly  since  planning 
for  resettlement  usually  does  not  get  underway  until  long  after  the 
project  is  authorized  and  construction  begun;  and 

WHEREAS ,  this  lack  of  advanced  planning  often  results  in  the  submission 
to  Congress  of  resettlement  and  rehabilitation  programs  which  are  hastily 
conceived,  too  late  to  prevent  unnecessary  suffering  and  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Indians  forced  to  relocate, 

WOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED; 

(1)  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  direct  the  Agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  ascertain  and  report  upon  all  possible  alternative 
sites  before  locating  a  proposed  public  works  upon  treaty  protected 
Indian  land,  unless  the  tribe  occupying  the  Reservation  involved  consents 
to  the  use  of  its  property;  and 

(2)  In  the  event  no  such  alternative  site  exist,  that  the  Congress 
require  a  study  of  and  report  upon,  the  resettlement  and  rehabilitation 
program  necessary  to  assist  the  Indians  involved  in  preserving  their 
Reservation  community  and  in  achieving  a  self-sufficient  way  of  life 
before  the  Federal  project  is  authorized. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted 
to  the  Governors  of  the  States  represented  at  this  meeting  and  to  the 
Congressional  Delegation  of  the  States  represented  at  this  meeting. 
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RESOLUTION  IIO.  4 


WHEREAS ,  Indian  arts,  crafts,  artifacts  and  ethnological  material 
are  located  in  numerous  museums,  public  and  private,  throughout  the  world 
and 

WHEREAS,  there  is  an  apparent  shortage  of  the  aforementioned  items 
in  the  various  reservations  throughout  the  United  States;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  museums  displaying 
Indian  arts,  crafts,  artifacts  and  other  ethnological  material  is  an 
important  function  of  the  reservation  communities  for  their  own  purposes 
and  is  of  great  interest  to  those  people  who  visit  the  reservations  in 
ever-increasing  numbers; 

HOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian 
Council  in  meeting  assembled  this  26th  day  of  September  1964,  that  it 
respectfully  urges  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  encourage  the  various  museums,  public  and  private,  to 
return  duplicate  or  excess  Indian  arts,  crafts,  artifacts  and  other 
ethnological  material  to  the  Tribes  of  origin  having  adequate  museum 
facilities,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted 
to  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  its  consideration  and  action. 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  5 


WHEREAS,  the  purpose  of  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council 
is  to  aid  in  the  development  and  administration  of  sound,  effective 
programs  for  our  Indian  people;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  recognized  that  the  responsibility  for  the  solution  of 
the  many  and  various  problems  confronting  the  tribes,  reservations  and 
Indian  citizens  off  the  reservations  rests  not  solely  with  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  but  also  with  the  Congress,  the  Indians,  the  states, 
as  well  as  local  agencies  of  government  and  the  American  people;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  order  to  accomplish  these  objectives  it  is  necessary 
for  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Governors' 
Interstate  Indian  Council  as  there  is  an  apparent  lack  of  information 
among  many  of  those  agencies,  public  and  private  which  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  pursuing  the  goals  heretofore  mentioned; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  Governors’  Interstate  Indian 
Council  in  meeting  assembled  this  26th  day  of  September  1S64,  that  the 
Boara  of  Directors  of  the  Council  be  directed  to  seek  ways  and  means  of 
disseminating  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  to  the  various  involved 
agencies  public  and  private,  and  to  the  Indian  leaders  of  the  various 
tribes  throughout  the  nation. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  this  resolution  be  provided  the  Governors 
of  all  States  represented  at  this  meeting. 
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RESOLUTION  110.  6 


WHEREAS,  The  Governors  Interstate  Indian  Council  is  a  group  of 
representative  delegates  selected  by  the  Governors  of  the  various  states 
which  choose  to  participate  in  the  council  and  attend  the  meetings  of 

the  Council  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  their  respective  states; 
an  d 

WHEREAS ,  The  concept,  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Governors  Interstate 
Indian  Council  is  to  seek  methods  to  promote  the  well  being  of  the 
American  Indians;  and 

WHEREAS ,  It  is  recognized  that  the  responsibility  for  accomplishing 
the  goals  of  the  council  rests  with  federal,  state  and  local  governments 
by  and  their  various  agencies  thereof  and  equal  responsibility  rests 
with  the  American  people;  and 

WHEREAS,  It  is  becoming  more  apparent  at  each  meeting  of  the  council 
that  many  of  the  invited  participants  are  politically  motivated  and  are 
using  the  council  for  their  own  partisan  purposes;  and 

WHEREAS ,  It  is  imperative  that  the  Governors  Interstate  Indian  Council 
remain  a  non-partisan  group  of  interested  delegates  of  the  various 
states  dedicated  to  the  goals  heretofore  expressed; 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  By  the  Governors  Interstate  Indian 
Council  in  meeting  assembled  this  26th  day  of  September,  1964,  that  all 
invited  participants,  including  those  associated  in  any  governmental 
capacity,  and  private  participants,  be  furnished  with  copies  of  this 
resolution  when  invited  to  participate;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  mailed 
forthwith  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior;  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
with  requests  that  such  offices  make  the  intent  of  this  resolution  known 
to  appropriate  sub-divisions  of  their  respective  offices  with  instructions 
tha  i.  the  council  shall  not  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  promotion  of 
partisan  politics. 
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